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For the New-Y¥orker. Che happy crowd as it went laughing by— “Tis past! tis past! / 
THR CIT Y"OY Tee SLB. To hold communion with his bitter thought, Ah me, how wildly leaps this burning brain! 
Sxxer on! sleep on! on rvbeautiful, And feel with what strange discord notes of joy Yet can I smile at these keen pangs of pain— 
Thou city of the dead! Come o’er the strain’d strings of a breaking heart. They are wy last: 
When night o’er all the shadovy earth, It was a picture—Genius in despair! — - I feel the death-throe gathering in my breast— 
Her cable wings bys pe sae Thou in despair, Natare’s high-gifted one! lt whispers peace—I shall be soon at rest. 
ee a -aer ” 7 So young and beautiful, and in despair! “My native stream! 
1 7 Gh : 7 — i 4 — 
When summer winds and flowers have passed, Thon, wheat the ight of youre hee int 7a bonne My. cottage home ‘ my sinter’e goutle fyoe | 
d Through the fresh pathway of Life’s vernal morn ; How strangely bright!—Alas, they fade apace!— 
That I, too, must depert, Whose fine-wrought spirit, in its vigorous sweep, A dream—a dream!— 
And I would rest, sweet city, Frem ocean, earth, and air, gathers their forms Faintly—more faintly—darker—darker yet— 
With those who passed away, Of loveliness, and scatters from its wings, How cold!—Death’s icy hand!—my sun is set!” 
« At the timeof summer songs and flowers Glancing with deathless hues, fragrance and flowers! Thus, ere the light of eighteen summer suns 
In Childhood's sunny day ; Thou, with thy soul of visions—the bright home Had left their traces on his youthful brow, 
I would rest beneath thy sumuer vines, Of high conception and creative thought, Fell this proud child of Genius—a bright star, 
Or by yon oaken tree, Where sleeps a giant intellect, and where Starting from its aphelion, to sink down 
‘ Where the night-wind’s breathcould only come, Imagination, grasping at the shapes From the incipient briltiance of its path, 
With its whispering melody. Which people Fancy’s dim immensity, Ere yet upon it rose the sun of fame. 
q Mirrors its beautiful yet fleeting forms, —_— 
I would pass away with sunsline, ’ Upon the tablets of eternity ! CHURCHYARDS. 
With the Summer’s laughing train, = ho | ounkan We rejoice to sec that the public mind, in many parts of 
oe from the sunny earth rere are who have endu ne agony 4 ‘ 
— — Gowers _ va y Of hope duteevel~-Gie veld ofivanidind dreene- our country, seems to be undergoing s change respecting 
re Autumn’s chilly reign ; =. . the locality and decorations of the burial-places of the dead. 
. I would go when midst thy vise-clad domes, The vultures at the vitals—Want and Woe— a 
; The cot Gowers eppees, And still toiled on o’er the bleak track of Life: We hail it as an indication of a purer taste, and the dawn of 
That the laughing sunshine lng might rest Yet Manhood has sunk under it—and he, — a better state of feeling—as the cause of a new accession to 
Upon my lowly bier. A boy—could he, whose spirit’s texture frail, human happiness, by giving juster notions of that great 
. Unwont to meet the storm, a breath night mar— change which so surely awaits us all—by divesting the grave 
Gently, sweet city! gently, He, whose young aspirations, which had once, of all factitious gloom, and robbing Death of every terror 
) The silvery moonbeains full Li e a bright fountain gushing freely up excent its own 
Upon thy marble monuments, From the warm hill-side, bounded forth to spread P i . 
: And tny old ivied wall ; A summer gladness in their path, were chilled The last resting-places of humanity have too long been 
And fuintly ’neath those beans I trace At source—to whom all memory was wo, | the emblems of desertion and desolation, where most never 
Some name to memory dea, And all of hope was desolately dark— come, unless decency or destiny compels them, borne by 
And the spirit sleeper whispes me, Could he live on, and thus !—to starve—to die ! their survivors or bearing the dead. The weeds and rank 
“Thine must be written hem !” A thing for Wealth to fling her offals to! grass have too long sprung up tu bide the heaving turf and 
Tread lightly! oh! tread lighily, There was a wild thdhght burning on his brain ; neglected memorial which mark the place of the departed.— 
Above the quiet dead! ” It had crept oft of late upon his hour The cemetery has too long been regarded like the Acheron 
Crush not a vine nor tender fewer Of frenzied musing—and he felt that now, or Cimmeria of poets—a place where fear and solitude dwell, 
Beneath thy angry tread! With an intenser and more fearful strength, | and ‘ hope never comes.’ 
Breathe not a lew discordant tone, Its reign had come again. ‘Phe paditons fierce | The heart of man ever receives tte most indélible and viv- 
Upon the night-wind’s breath, Burst forth once more, and chase in varying hues id impressions from external appearances. The emotions 
Holy, and pure, and blest are they, O’er the worm cheek where late had sat Despair ; | with which he regards «Jeath and the grave result in a great 
Who sleep the sleep of death That finely chiselled lip, which had been pressed | mecnente frtna the vista cine aiken ak 
Wellsborough, Pa —~y Mary Emity Jackson. In mute ard marble fixedness, now curled sahara umes Pies Cu atest corel 
ellsborough, Pa. ———— And writhed with bis soul's workings—and his glance ciated. The sepulchral vault with its dim horrors, and the 
For the New-Yorker. Beamed with a fearful and unearthly flame. | low marshy and desolate churchyard with its damp and stag- 
SCRAPS AND SKETC HE S—No. IL Alas, that aught beside the wildering seuse nant exhalations, cannot but render the tomb a revolting sub- 
BY ERNEST BERENGER. Of the rapt poet’s dream should e’er impart ject of contemplation. ~ And it is in this shape that the most 
maul , . The fire of frenzy to that fevered eye! | fearful thoughts of death come home to the heart, and the 
Poor Chatterton ! Who has ever read the history of his Madness stole o’er the spirit proud and high | grave gives rise to a thousand vague and gloomy apprehen- 
2 brief and unfortunate career without oo of pepe ny Of the lone bard. Starting, he dashed aside sions. ‘Phe living visit its precincts with reluctance, and 
and sorrow! At the early age of seventeen, this young child The products of his brain-bewildering toil, | even Affection and Love perform their last offices to its ever- 
of the Muses plunged into the great — Lye ms gape ae nc fy fell | ideation g habitants with ill-defined feclings of dread. 
- i ot eli to | ack on bis couch— : 
without friends, money, or influence, and devoted ims wip - . De chaeld eck bs tk Chess Maiabale teen eadh ee 
the thankless task of obtaining a livelihood by his pen. It “'T is done—'tis done! liv dol nm 1 that is visibl , 
was there that he gave birth to seme of those beautiful per- Farewell the agonies and sickening strife pulsiveness and gloom about al that is visib le of death. ts 
‘ . . | Of being! Fare ye well!—My dream of life— should not be contemplated with such intense and agonizing 
formances which have since been the subject of so much ing- Fare ye y or prarerine tha tetalh read . a 
discussion and admiration among the savans of literature.— | Closed ere beguu— ee OSS SS BESS WETS Was Cee We Sea 
Will pass away like the unnoted wind, and oblivion. For why chould an event so common, so cer- 
But even his fine genius and unremitted efforts proved inade- | 7 : , , . ; 
ge : : Leaving no mark or monument behind. tain, and withal so near, yet seem to us so strange and terri- 
quate tolbio cngpert ; end ing it of donpilt Tatas deities “Tt was not thus— ble that we are ready to exclaim with our first parent, when 
his own life. He died at the age « eighteen. Oh, no, it was not thus, when my heart teemed the spectacle first burst upon his eyes— 
Ir was a night of beauty. The pale moon With its high thoughts of Fame, and I had dreamed But have I now seen Death ?—Is this the way 
In lordliness led up her quesaly train, (It was my curse!) 1 mest return opt dua O sight 
And flung her rival splendor o’er the earth, To pluck a grandeur on this fevered brow, Horrid to think—how horrible to feel!” 
With a most strange and magic loveliness. From yon proud height—but ah, ’tis over now! For this great foe of humanity is ever busy on our track.— 
A summer’s eve—and Pleasure’s gilded throng, “ O, ’twere a priceless rapture to have wrought Every day we live, the work of dissolution and decay is going 
Gay Fashion's flaunting train, and giddy Folly, ‘The b'azing jewels of undying thought, ou around us. At every step which we take along the path- 
With jests and laughter light—ner these alone— And to have set way of life, the dust of preceding generations is clinging to 
Proud-hearted Poverty, that bless’d the shades Its breathing beauty in immortal numbers, our fect. We move amid the emblems and elements and 
Which threw a mantle o'er its raggedoess ; Through Earth’s decay and rolling ages’ slumbers, opetations of Death. No person is secure—no place is sa- 
Want, with its haggard cheek and wasted form, Unfading yer! cred from the approach of the Great Destroyer. . None are 
Weaeduntbtos co a oar “Ga, Deney enlly Silepers a may om, exempt from his dominion—none can elude his grasp. He 
: i that . ‘ Pere i 2} : . 
To revel in the beauty ef tha’ -_ , srt - costae iy a deign to hear breake the circle of pleasure and dispels. the d > rey 
N But there be | — is qe St SONNET And, with aman attention come and linzer tion. He enters alike the palace and the ¢o a he bower 
© rapture t t of lowliness. ’ ee sage : ee e 
prey a4 ver “¢ sere a oe linaain O’er the rude notes linked by thine unskilled finger’— of innocence and the abode of infamy. The frame where 











Im his lone attic, to look out upon Alas, ’tis vain! dwells angelic intellect and genius dissolves at his touch— 
’ 
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the form of beauty sinks back.to dust. ‘The lip of eloquence 
becomes eoldthe eye of inspiration dim ; the heart where 
dwells each fine affection ceases to beat, and the spirit, ‘touch- 
ed to immortal issues,’ is laid to its last repose. In fine, all 
creatures, times.and places are alike the objects, seasons and 
scenes of Death’s great carnival. : 

And shall all these frequent manifestations be each a cause 
of secret disquiétude and gloomy foreboding? Shall they 
be regarded not as ordinary occurrences, but as mysterious 
and portentons phenomena '!—not as mere transitions— 
changes, as that of the chrysalis, for a higher and ‘purer at- 
mosphere and a more perfect and beautiful form—but as an 
irredeemable decay, a total destruction’ Death, that great 
event to.which all other events are tending, 1s not an annihi- 
lation—not an everlasting sleep. The grave'is not an eter- 
nal resting-place, We do not recline upon the bosom of 
earth as those who rise no move, but in the hope of a more 
glorious dawn ; 

 Radpet Sees epsins his drooping bead, 
And tricks his beams, and with new-spargled eye 
Flames on the forehead of the morning sky.” 


OLD songs. 

To him who possesses any music in his soul, or who is 
capable of being touched by the linked notes of melody, we 
need not speak of the power of some well-known and famil- 
iar strains in summoning from the realms of memory the va- 
ried associations of the past. Itislike the influence of the elec- 
tric fluid, and brightens and renders wisible the whole chain 
of kindred recollections. Every note seems to recall some 
well-known face—every word brings back some half-forgot- 
ten sentiment or emotion ; and the scenes of the past, with 
all their objects of departed interest, pleasure or hope, are 
presented to the mind with a kind of horoscopic minuteness. 

How often have we, at such a moment, blessed the man 
who first invented music !—but, above all, the authors of 
those old and popular airs whose notes have so frequenily 
seat the words to which they are set with an indefinable and 
magic thrill to our inmost heart. 

And ‘there is peril about these old songs—espccially to 
young bachelors like ourself—when their strains come burn- 
ing and thrilling from the lips of beauty. Beware, my dear 
reader, the sylph-like form and raven locks bending ever the 
piano, while the little taper fingers of ivory are touching the 
keys !—ifshe sings well, beware ! for—we blush to say it— 
under these circumstances, this very night we came (horri- 
bile dictu?) within an ace of ‘ popping the question’—even | 
we ourself! eae 





Rupe aud uncultivated energy often succeeds better in | 
life than polished refinement. The first will make itself felt | 


arid feared by all, while the last operates with full effect only 
on a certain class of minds. 


INDUSTRY. 

Ir the motto of Periander, ‘ Every thing is possible to in- 
dustry,’ in strictness falls short of the truth, it has received | 
marily surprising confirmations in the history of the past. But | 
there are none more astonishing than those which are to od 
drawn. from the history of science and art. And when we 
here compare the grand results with the steps by which they | 
were attained and the instruments by which achieved, we 
cannot butbe oftentimes struck with the apparent inadequacy 
of the means to the end. It was industry by which these 
means were multiplied. and directed. Industry has raised 
stone by stone the beautiful temple, uniil at length it stands 
forth an intellectual pyramid amid the deserts of time. 





‘THOU HAST SAID IT.’ 
Thou hast said it! If in passion 
Thou hast breathed that bitter word, 
Though [ might have wept to hear it, 
Still with kindness had [ heard. 
T had quelled each rude revealing, 
And had hushed each tumult stealing 
O’er the troubled fount of feeling, 
‘Though its very depths were stirred. 


Thou hast said it—in thy moment 
And thy mood of wanton mirth; 
And the tongue and lip of laughter 
Gave that burning seutence birth. 
Thou hast said it—and, though lightly, 


h 


Nay, perch g sp ’ 





Yet the spell which shone so brightly 
And the tie of love is broken. 
Gone the altar where we bended— 
Gone the feelings which we blended— 
And the dream of joy is ended— 
Give me back my unprized token. 


THE WEST. 
- Tue West, after all, is the great theatre for talents. It is 
a fine school for intellecual discipline, as its scholars will 
testify. True, its-master-spirits are not dandled into lawyers 
and legislators ; nor dw they perhaps display the attractive 
graces of taste and refinement which mark their Eastern 
brethren ; but, if they have the roughness, they also have 
the strength and majesty of their forest oaks. Your West- 
ern ‘ lion’ is certainly rather unique and bizarre in his: kind 
and character ; yet, on the whole, he affords a fine specimen 





of humanity, both physically and intellectually considered. 
It bas been said that the most perfect illustration of a well- 
balanced mind is the trunk of an elephant, which can with. 
equal ease knock down a tiger or pick upa pin. The Wes*- 
ern giant would at least perform the first feat, however much 
he might be non-plussed in the last. 





For the New-Yorker, 
THE SLEEPER’S LAND. 

THERE is a peaceful land 

That oft we visit, where green meadows lie, 

And placid lakes like silver greet the eye, 
Unwaked by breezes bland, 

That softly sigh along its verdant bowers 

And kiss the odors from its thousand flowers. 


Amid its whispering shades 
Young Innocence in cherub sleep reposes, 
Her tiny hand dropping the bunch of roses 
She gathered in the glades, 
And her bright locks like truant sun-rays shining, 
On the green pillow where her head’s reclining. 


There lovers stray alone, 
Unseen, save by the star-eyed heavens—unheard, 
Save by dim woods or Evening’s sorrowing bird, 
That breathes a tender moan, 
Waking iu their young hearts a holy feeling, 
And thoughts unknown till that soft hour revealing. 


There sees the wanderer 
The home be wept for—there he feels the bliss 
Of a fond sister's clasp, a mother’s kiss, 
And well known voices stir 
Fountains of love long sealed, which sweetly play, 
And sparkle in Affection’s holy ray. 


And hoary Age is there, 

With youth renewed,—his staff lies on the ground ; 

Wildly the pulses chained so long rebound ; 
Dark waves his curling hair; 

Aud all the woes of weary life are seeming 

The vanished sorrows of an anguished dreaming. 
Know’st thou that blissful shore ! 

Oh, if thon e’er wouldst visit it, beware, 

Nor win Remorse, nor harbor carking Care : 
Then, weary daylight o’er, 

Calmly and gently Fancy’s wing will bear 

Thy happy spirit to refresh it there, 


In the bright world of dreams. 
But should thy bosom be all dark within, 





Should festering there be lying hidden Sin, 
Gone are its heavenly gleams; 
And heavily, upon thy guilty breast, 
Shall sit the mocking fiends that banish rest. 
Rochester, April, 1356. L—n. 


For the New-Yorker. 
FABLE—rrom THE GERMAN. 


Dost thou fret thyself, darling of the Muses, because of 
the buzzing insects around the base of Parnassus ? 

“ Sing, sweet nightingale !” said a shepherd to the silent, 
songstress, on a beautiful evening in Spring. 


** Alas!” said the grieved bird, * the frogs croak so loud. | 
ly that I lose all pleasure in singing. Dost thou uot hear | 
them?” 

“I hear them indeec,” replied the shepherd ; “but it is | 
the fault of thy silence that they are heard.” n | 


Niacara Fats ror Sare.—Mr. Rathburn and the ott | 
er proprietors of the village of Niagara Falls, offer for 
= this valuable property, with its admirable water priv 
ileges. 














of a Venetian revel. 


|| reserve, as to the concealment o 








For the New-Yorker, 
STANZAS TO LYDIA. 


The Spring is here—the ‘flowery Spring’ 
Has come at length to cheey, 

And birds are up with joyous wing, 
With voices sweet and clear : 

Before her tread stern Winter’s storms, 
And ice, and cold are gone, 

While beauty, in a thousand forms, 
O’erspreadeth hill and lawn. 


Lydia, we havea Spring time too, 
As early years flow on, 

And then our hearts are warm 4nd true, 
And happiness our own ;— 

But Suinmer comes, and Autumn steals 
Around our hearts anon, 

And Winter, with his icy chills, 
And howling storms comes on. 


Well, be it so!'| Though we may pine ° 
And grieve ia darkness here, 

A brighter hone will yet be thine, 
Where skiesare calm and clear.— 

There Spring n beauty ever reigns, 
And blightings never come, 

There radiant lowers bedeck the plains, 
And trees cesse not to bloom. 


From the Southefn Literary Messenger. 
RANDOM THOUGHTS. 

Tue Ace.—Its leadng fault, to which we.of America 
are especially obnoxious, js this: in Puetry, in Legislation, 
in Eloquence, the best, the -divinest even of all the arts, 
seems to be laid aside nore and more, just in proportion 
as it every day grows of greater necessity. It is still, as 
in Swift's time, who complains as follows: “To say the 
truth, no part of knowledge seems to be in fewer hands, 
than that of discerning when to have done.” 

Dancisc.—The following are sufficiently amusing il- 
lustrations of the fine lines in Byron’s Ode, 

“Ye have the Pyrrhic dance as yet; 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ?” 

The French translation of St. John (de Creve-co-ur’s) 
American Farmer's Ldters—a book once very. et 
was adorned with engravings, to fit it to the European 
imagination of the Areadias state of things in America. 
The froitispiece presents an allegorical picture, in which 
a goddess of those robuster proportions which designate 
Wisdom, or Philosophy, leads by the hand an urchin—the 
type, uo doxbt, of this country—with ne’er a shirt upon 
his back. More delightfully still, however, in the back 
ground is seen, band in hand, with knee-breeches and 
strait-collared couls, 2 band of Pennsylvania quaker men, 
dancing, by theuselves, a true old-iashioned six-handed 
Virginia reel. wt 

But of the Pyrrhic dance, more particularly: the learned 
Scaliger—that terror and delight of the critical world— 
assures us, in his Poetica, that be himself, at the command 
of his uncle Boniface, was wont ofien and leng to dance 
it, before the Emperor Maximilian, while ali Germany 
looked on with auazement. 


Artosto.—Has not the following curious testimony in 


P. D. 





| regard to him escaped all his biographers? Montaigne, in 
| his Essays, says: “[ was touched even more with vexa- 


tion than with compassion, to see him at Ferrara, in a state 


so piteous, outliving himself, and oon ya of recegui-. | 


zing either himself or his works; which last, without his 
knowledge, though yet before his sight, were given to the 
world uncorrected and unfinished.” 

Tun CLorainc.—It wonld be difficult more skillfully 
to turn a reproach into a praise, than Byron has done, as 
to drapery too transparent, in his voluptuous description 


———_———"‘The thin robes, 
Floating like light clouds 'twixt our gaze and heaven,” 


|| form the very climax of many intoxicating particulars. 


The Greeks seem not to have pioctens a very rigorous 

the person. ‘The Lace- 
demonians, indeed, studiously suppressed, by their institu- 
tions, whatever of sexual modesty was not absolutely ne- 
cessary to virtue. Among the Romans, however, the na- 
tional austerity of manners made every violation of deli- 
cacy in this matter a great offence. Their satirists. (as 
Seneca, Juvenal, and others,) abound. in allusions to the 


|| license of dress, which grew up, along with the other cor- 


ruptions of their original usages. ‘The words of Seneca, 
indeed, might almost be taken for a picture ef a modern 
belle, in her ball-room attire. He says, “ Lsee, too, silken 
clothing—if clothing that can be called, which. does not 
protect, nor even conceal the body—apparalled in which, 
a woman cannot very truly swear that she is not naked.— 
Such tissues arc brought to us at enormous cost, from na- 
lions so remote that not even their names can reach us; 
and by the help of this vast expense, our matrons are en- 
abled to exhibit to their lovers and in their couches, noth- 


| ing at which the public has not equally gazed.” 
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Myrnorocy.—Bryant and others have puzzled them- 
gelves not a little to give a rational explanation to the story 
of Ariadne; who, it will be remembered, was abandoned 
upon the isle of Nexos by her seducer, Theseus: but 
Bacchus-chancing to come that ,fe#upon the forlorn 
damsel, and presently made her hisbride. All this may 
well pazzle a commentator, for the single reason that it is 

y plain and simple. ‘The whole tale is nothing but 
a delicate and poetic way of stating the fact that Mrs. Ari- 
udne, being deserted by her lover, songht and found a very 
common consolation—that is to say, she took to drink. 
Aa Exnisirion or Grier.—There isa curious instance of 
the unbending austerity of Roman manners, in the trait 
by which Tacitus endeuvors to paint the disorder with 
which tf high-souled Agrippina received the news of the 
death of Germanicus. She was, at the moment, sewing 
in the midst of her maids; and so totally (says Tacitus) 
did the intelligence overthrow her sdf-command, that she 
broke off her work. 
Syprine.—The following story of a death cansed by it 
eisenmrely authentic. Erythraus rdates that when Car- 
dinal Bentivoglio—a scholar equally elegant and labori- 
ous—wus Called to sit in the Conclave, for the election of 
a essor to Urban VIII. the summons found him mach 
» enlisted by the literary vigils to which he was addicted. 





lmmured in the sacred palace, (such is the custom while 
the Pope is 
al 


t yet chosen,) his lodgng was assigned him 
side of a Cardinal, whose snoring was so incessant 
ierrible, that poor Beutivoglio ceased to be able to 
n even the Jittle sleep which hss studies and his cares 
ly permitted him. After eleven nights of insomno- 
nce oduced, he was throws into a violent fever. 
hey relggved him, and he slept—but waked no more. 


—, is the Catholics (see father Feyjoo for 
act,) who trace the practice of bidding God bless a man 
iw" he sneezes, to a plague ia thetime of St. Gregory. 
H®, they say, instituted the observance in order to ward 
' ff the death of which this spasm hid, till then, been the 
regular precursor, in the disease. If the story be true, 
su plague had already mappeees loug before the day 
of eSt.@Ggegory. In the Odyssey, Penelope takes the 
' sneezing ® ‘Telemachus for a good omen; and the army 
of Xenophon drew a favorable presage, as to one of his 
propositions, from a like accident; Aristotle speaks of the 
salutation of one sneezing as the common usage of his 
time. In Catullus’s Acme and Sempronius, Cupid ratifies, 
by an approving sneeze, the mutuul vows of the lovers. 
Pliny allug@es to the practice, and Petronius in his Cyton. 
In Apuleius’s Golden Ass, a husband hears the concealed 
allant of his wife sneeze, and blesses her, taking the ster- 
tigtation to be her own. 










If there be a marvel or an absurdity, the Rabbins rarely 
fail to }: the siction or the folly with some trait of their 
own. eir account of the matter is, that in patriarchal 


days, men never diéd except by sneezing, which was then 
the only disease, and always mortal. Apparently then, 
the antiquity of the Scotch nation and of rappee cannot 
be carried back to the time of Jacob. Be this point of 
chronology as it nf&y, however, it is certain that the same 
sort of observance, as to sneezing, was found in America 
af the first discovery. 


Honor.—The source of the following passage in Garth’s 
Dispensary is so obvious, that it is singular that no one has 
made the remark. 

In the debate among the Doctors, when war is_proposed, 
one of the Council speaks as follows. 

Thus he: “’T is true, when privilege and right 
Are ouce invaded, Houor bids us fight: 

But ere we yet encuge im Honor’s cause, 

First know what houvor is, aud whence its laws. - 


Scurned by the base, ‘tis courted by the brave ; 
The hero’s tyraut, yet the coward’s slave : 
Boru in the noisy camp, it feeds on air, 
And both exists by hope and by despair; 
Augry whene'er 4 moineut’s case we gain, 
Aad reconctied at our returns of pain. - 
It lives when in death’s arms the lero lies ; 
Kut when his safety he cousults, st dies. 
Bigotted to this idol, we disclaim 
Rest, health and ease, fur nothing buta name.” 

Imeuicit Faira.—I am delighted with the following 
excellent contrast of ignorant Orthodoxy with cultivated 
Doubt. [tis from the learned and pious Le Clere’s Pre- 
face to his Bibliothéque Choisie : 

“There is, I think, no one who would not prefer the state 
of a nation, in which there was much intelligence, but 
some free-thinkers, to that of a nation ignorant and ready 
to believe whatever might be taught it, or which, at least, 
would show no sign of doubting any of the received opin- 
ions. ForKnowledge never fails to produce much of vir- 
tue, in the minds ef a large portion of those who receive 
it, even though there be some who make an ill use of it. 
But Ignorance is never seen to give birth to any thing but 
barbarism and vice, in all such as dwell contentedly under 
her darkness. [t would, for example, be nothing less than 
madness, to prefer or to commpare the condition in which 
the Muscovites and some other nations are, as respects 
Religion aud Virtue, to that of the Englistvor Hollanders ; 
under the pretext that there are, among the two latier na- 
tions, some free thinkers, and that the Muscovites and 


The whole of this piece, indeed, is excellent, and full of 
candor, charity and sense, as tu the temper and the princi- 
ples of those who are forever striving to send into banish- 
ment, or shut up in prisons, or compel into eternal hypoc- 
risy,all such opiniens as have the misfortune to differ from 
their own. 


FRienvsuips.—There are people whose friendship is 
very like the Santee Canal in South Carolina; that is to 
say, its repairs cost more than the fee simple is worth. 

Benerirs.—There are mauy which must ever be their 
own reward, great or small. Ovbers are positively dan- 
gerous. That subtle courtier, Philip de Comines, declares 
that it is exceedingly impradent to do your prince services 
for which a fit recompense is nut easily found ; and ‘Taci- 
tus avers that obligations too deep are sure to turn to ha- 
tred. Seneca pursues the matter yet further, and insists 
that he, whom your excessive services have thus driven 
to ingratitude, presently begins to desire to escape the 
shame of such favors by putting out of the world their au- 
thor Cicero, too, is clearly of opinion, that enmity is the 
sure Consequence of kindness carried to the extreme. 





Herrors.—Marshal de Saxe is accustomed to get the 
credit of a very clever saying, “that no man seems a hero 
to his own valet.de chambre.” Now, not to speak of the 
scriptural apothéegm, ‘that a prophet has no honor in his 
own Country,’ the following passage from Moutaigne will 
be found to contain precisely the Marshal's idea: ‘‘ Such 
an one has seemed miraculous to the world, in whom his 
wife and his valet could not even perceive any thing re- 
markable. Few men have ever been admired by their 
own servants; none was ever a prophet in his own coun- 
try, still less in his own household.” 

INCIDENT AT CALCUTTA—A SUTTEE. 

FROM “LEAVES FROM MY LOG-BOOK.’’ 

* * * .§ ‘The place appointed for the suttee was 
about three hundred yards from the bank of the river, and 
we could hear and see the natives (several thousands being 
assembled) long before we came to the shore; and their 
shouting together with the beating of the dum-dums and 
gongs, and the blowing of horns, could almost have reach- 
ed Calcutta. We landed in some degree of state, the 
gentleman being preceeded by his peons with their silver 
sticks and macez, and guarded by natives with spears. A 
loud and deafening shout was sent up on our approach, 
and a way was opened for us to advance towards the im- 
mediate scene of actiou. Upon a platform made of bam- 
boo, and raised about threé feet above the ground was the 
corpse of an aged man of rather high caste ; it was wrap- 
ped in cotton, well saturated in ghee (a sort of butter) and 
cocoanut oil; the face was exposed, and materials of a 
combustible nature were not only piled about the body, 
but laid at a convenient distance to throw upon the living 
sacrifice, and hasten the consummation. Several Brah 
mins were muttering round the platform, and a number of 
devotees, the whoie of them in a state of acquired deform 
ity, were practising their abominetions, and undergoing 
torture with the most patient endurance. 

We waited some time. till at length the widow of the 
deceased was brought forward by her relatives, among 
whom were two of hcr own sens, She had passed the age 
of youth, but there was the remains of matronly beauty 
about her, and it was evident that she had been well drng- 
ged with opium: there was au unuataral glare in her 
eyes, but a heavy expression of countenance, the eflects 
of the narcotic: yet she divested herself of her ornaments, 
and presented them to her companions with considerable 
grace, and then beivg assisted on the platform, she embra- 
ced the dead body with much apparent aflection. Again 
she returned, and conversed calusly with her friends ; and 
the official gentleman, whuse duty was to ascertain 
whether the act was voluntary. addressed her in Hindos- 
tanee, and received clear and distinct answers—there 
was no evidence of fear and apprehensicn of pain. The 
Brahmins offered up what appeared more like incanta- 
tions than prayers, and every thing being ready, ghee and 
oil was smeared over every part of her, and she once 
more asceuded the plattorm amidst loud shouts and the 
discordant noise of native instruments. 

The woman embraced her sons, who had ascended with 
her, and as soon as they came down she placed herself vear 
the hody of her late husband, face to face. At this moment, 
my verv heart sickened at the thoughts of self-immolation 
by so horrid a Geath; but there certamly was a great deal of 
excitement in the spectacle. ‘he tranquillity .with which the 
widow had gone through the previous ceremony, the calm- 
ness with which she laid hérself down, had something super- 
human about it, that produced high-wrought feelings ; and 
though pity mingled with disgust was predominant, yet it 
was impossible not to hovor the courage that cuuld thus 
brave the prospect of a death of torture. Combustibles were 
liberally strewed over the bovies of the living and the dead, 
and oil and ghee were plentifully poered over all. The pile 
was lighted, and at first a smothering cloud of smoke arose 
that concealed the victims, or rather the place where they 
were extended. In a few seconds, it burst into a clear and 
raging flame that must have almost instantly reached the wo- 
man; and there was a struggle and a piercing shriek ; but 








those who resemble them doubt of nothing.” 


the former was prevented by two long bamboo poles being 
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placed across the bodies and forcibly held down, and the lat- 
ter was immediately drowned by the vociferations of the mul- 
titude, and the noise of the deep-sounding that were 
beat incessantly. The efftuvia arising from ing was 
at first extremely grateful to the smell, on account of the 
quantity of sandal-wood and fragrant spices that had been so 
profusely scattered among the combustibles ; but this was 
succeeded by a stench so horrible, that we were glad to make 
our esc ape in the budgerow—no very casy task, as, notwith- 
standing our escort, our way was much impeded by crowds 
of men who entreated alms. One of these, I well remem- 
ber, had kept his fist closed, without unloosing, it until the 
nails had grown through and appeared at the back of his 
hand ; another had a large iron hook thrust into his side; 
and a third had an iron skewer through his tongue, which 
was hanging out and prevented his shutting his mouth. One 
of the fanatics walked on his knees till bis legs had wither- 
ed and were turned up almost like shrivelled nt or 
rollers behind his tmghs. All were filthy and dirty, particu- 
larly a muscular man as black as a negro, whose matted hair 
could not have been much less than two fathoms in . 
At last we got on board, and I naturally made inquiry wh 
such a hornble system was not prevented. Policy was al- 
legcd as one cause, but yet there was a more forcible one— 
the want of education to dispel the dark clouds of ignorance 
and superstition, added to a fear that forbidding it would ren- 
der the sacrifice more a point of honor among the natives, 
and would lead to secret murder, For myself, I could not 
contemplate without shuddering the fact of two sons (the 
eldest not more than fourteen) cheerfully assisting in the 
murder—for, to the mind of a European, it is nothing short 
of murder—of their mother ; and gratitude swelled my heart 
that I was born in a country where the affection for the ma- 
ternal parent is one of the best.as it is the chiefest charac- 
teristic of its inhabitants. I could have died sooner than 
have wilfully given my mother a moment's bodily pain ; but 
these youths rendered their aid in offering up the being who 
brought them into the world, in the horrible manner I had 
witnessed. When (thought I) will the glorious light of true 
knowledge be diffused over the whole carth, and man be 
taught to worship his Creator in spirit and in truth! 
London (Old) Monthly Magazine. 


Tue Prairiz.—This word is pronounced by the com- 
mon people pa-ra-re. I was in the peninsula of Michi- 
gan, and had been for a day or two traversing the most 
dreary country imaginable, when I saw for the first time 
a salt or wet prairie, which is only a swampy meadow, 
grown up in a rank, coarse, sedgy grass. 

Not long after we began to catch glimpses of the up- 
land prairies. These are either clear prairies, totally des- 
titute of trees, or oak openings, which consist of clear 
prairie and scattered trees. A clear prairie—a broad un- 
varied expunsc—presents rather a monotonous appear- 
ance like the sea, but surely the human eye has never 
rested on more lovely landscapes than these oak openi 
present. ‘They answered my conceptions of lawns, parks 
and pleasure-grounds in England; they are lawns, 
parks and pleasure-grounds of Nature, laid out and planted 
with an inimitable grace, fresh as creation. 

In these charming woudlands are a number of small 
lakes, the most picturesque and delightful sheets of water 
imaginable. The prairies in the summer are covered 
with flowers. I am an indifferent botanist, but in a short 
walk | gathered twenty-four species which I had not seer 
before. These flowers and woods and glittering lakes 
surpass all former conception of beauty. Each flower 
leaf, and blade of grass, and green twig glistens with pen 
dulous diamonds of dew. The sun pours his light u 
the water and streams through the sloping glades. To a 
traveller unaccustomed to such scenes, they are pictures 
of a mimic paradise. Sometimes they stretch away as 
far as the eye can reach, soft as Elysian meadows, then 
they swell and undulate, voluptuous as the warm billows 
of a southern sea. 

In these beautiful scenes we saw numerous flocks of 
wild turkies, and now and then a prairie hen, or a deer 
bounding awey through the flowers. Here too is found 
the prairie wolf, which some twke to be the Asiatic jackall. 
itis so small as not to be dangerous alone. It ws said, 
however, that they hunt in packs, like hounds, headed by 
a grey wolf, They thus pursue the deer with a cry not 
unlike that of hounds, cal have been known to rush by a 
farm-house in hot pursuit. The officers of the army sta 
tioned at the posts on the Prairies amuse eenabves bunt 
ing these little wolves which in some parts are very nu- 
merous. c.c 





Southern Literary Messenger. 
A New Generar Orricer.—After the withdrawal of 
Gen. Scott from St. Augustine, the troops kept at the sta- 
tion for the defence of Florida were left under command of 
Gen. Eustis. A few days ago, a raw gawky fellow came in- 
te the quarters of the commanding officer to offer his servi- 
ces among the volunteer troops. On entering the barracks, 
he looked around among the different officers, and, selecting 
the largest, inquired of him, “Is your mame Use- 
less ?” —* Do you see that door ?” said the General ; “‘ march 
out, or I'll make you useless !”"—The General has to tell this 
story in self defence. Gazette. 
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CATTERSKILL FALLS, 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT, 

IDsT ns and shades the Catterskill leaps 
” From cliffs where the wood-flower clings ; 
All summer he sprinkles his verdant steeps k 

* With the sweet light spray of the mountain springs ; 

And he shakes the woods on the mountain side —- 
When they drip with the rains of autumn-tide. 


But when, in the forest bare and old, 
‘The blast of December calls, 

He builds, by the starlight ciear and cold, 
A palace of ice where his torrent falls, 

With turret and arch, and fretwork fair, 

And pillars blue as the summer air. 


For whom are those glorious chambers wrought 
In the cold and cloudless night ? 

Is there neither spirit nor motion of thought 
In forms so lovely and hues so bright ? 

Hear what the gray-haired woodmen tell 

Of this wild stream and its rocky cell. 


*T was hither a youth of dreamy mood, 
A hundred winters ago, 
Had wandered over the mighty wood, 
When the panther’s track was fresh on the snow, . 
And keen were the winds that came to stir 
The long dark boughs of the hemlock fir. 


And here he paused, and against the trunk 
Of a tall gray linden leant, 
When the broad clear orb of the sun had sunk 
From his path in the frosty firmament, 
And over the round dark edge of the hill, 
A.cold green light was quivering still. 


And the crescent moon, high over the green, 
From a sky of crijnson shone 

On that icy palece, whose towers were scen 
To sparkle as if with stars of their own; 

While the water fel), with a hollow sound, 

?Twixt the glistening pillars ranged around. 


Is that a being of life that moves 

Where the crystal batticments rise ? 
A maiden watching the moon she loves, 

At the twilight hour, with pensive eyes ? 
Was that a garment which scemed to gleam 
Betwixt the eye and the falling stream? 


Tis only the torrent tumbling o'er, 
In the midst of those glassy walls, 
Gushing, and plunging, and beating the floor 
Of the rocky bosom in which it falls. 
’'T is only the torrent—but why that start? 
Why gazes the youth with a throbbing heart? 


He thinks no more of his home afar, 

Where his sire and his sister wait; 
He heeds no longer how star after star 

Looks forth on the night as the hour grows late ; 
He heeds not the snow-wreaths lifted aud cast 
From a thousand buughs by the rising blast. 


[lis thoughts are alone of those who dwell 
In the balls of ice and snow, 
Who pass where the shining domes upswell 
From the alabaster floors below; 
Where the frost-trces bourgeon with leaf and spray, 
And the frost-gems scatter a silvery day. 


“ And oh tliat those glorious haunts were mine!” 
He speaks, and through all the glen 
‘Thin shadows swin in the faint moonshine, 
And take.a ghastly likeness of men, 
As if the slain by the wintry storms 
Came forth to the ai: in their earthly forms. 


"There pass the chasers of seal and whale, 
With their weapons quaint and grim, 
And bands of warriors in glittering mail, 
Aud herdsmen and hunters Inige of limb; 
There are naked arms with bow and spear, 
Aud furry gauntlets the carbine rear. 


There are mothers—and oh how sadly their eyes 
On their children’s white brows rest; 
There are youthful lovers—the maiden lies, 
in a seeming sleep, on the chosen breast ; 
There are fair women with moon-struck air, 
‘The snow-stars flecking their lung loose hair. 


They eye him not as they float along, 
But his bair stands up with drend, 

When he sves that he moves with the phantom throng, 
Till those-icy turrets are o’er his head, 

‘And the torrent’s roar, as they enter, seems 

Like a drowsy murmur heard in dreams. 


The glittering threshold is scarcely passed, 
hen there gathers and wraps him round 
A thick white twilight, sullen and vast, 
In which thoge is ueitherform nor sound; 
The phantoms, the glory, vanish all, 
With the dying voice of the waterfull. 


Slow passes the darkness of that trance, 
And the youth now faintly sees 
' Huge’ shadews and gushes of light that dance 
On a rugged ceiling of unhewn trees, 
And walls where the hides of beasts are hung, 
_ And rifles glitter on antlers slung. 


On a couch of shaggy skins he lies ; 
And he strives to, raise his head, 
Hard-featured woodmen, with kindly eyes, 
Come round him and smoothe his furry bed, 
And bid him rest, for the evening star 
Is scarcely set, and the day is far. 


They had found that night the dreaming one 
At the base of the icy op. 
When over his stiffening limbs begun 
The deadly slumber of frost to creep, 
And they cherished the pale and breathless form, 
Till the stagnant blood ran free and warm. 


Detters from fir. Brooks.—No. LXXIV. 
THINGS IN ROME. 
— Rome, Octeher, 1835. 

Tue subterranean church under St. Peter’s, built by 
Constantine, is one of the places most interesting in this 
wilderness of marble. As the visitor descends by the Sa- 
cred Chapel under the high altar, the idea of a grotto is 
forced upon him ;—and with his young priests for guides, 
and their torches, he wonders where he is going. Old 
tombs are the first things he stumbles upon—and there are 
so many, that he believes he is in a city of the dead. But 
every thing has an air of such antiquity, that the dead seem 
not of his generation, but the dead of another age ; and the 
ghosts of the Past, he feels as if he were communing with. 
Besides of many of the Popes, are the tombs of Charlotte, 
Queen of Jerusalem and Cyprus, and of the family of the 
British Stuarts, the inscriptions upon whose tombs seem 
to declare that they are the rightfnl monarchs of England. 
The height of this subterranean church is between eleven 
and twelve Engl:sh feet, and the pavement the same as in 
the days of Constantine. 

But, com> go with me tothe top of this mountain of ar- 
chitecture, and then I will let you off; for I am telling, I 
fear, only what hundreds have read in far better descrip- 
tions before. We left our names some days beforehand, 
and at last got permission to ascend. ‘The first staircase 
is of so easy, broad, and regniar an ascent, that mules 
might mount it with but a litde trouble. Up and up we 
ascended, tillwe were upon the rvof of the building—and 
then, when I saw workmen and workshops there, little 
houses and confortable habitations all about me, and 
domes as of new churches springing up yet higher on ev- 
ery side, | felt that [ was really im a little city, and forgot 
that L was high im air. ‘lowering far above, was the 
mighty cupola, this ‘ Panthegp of Agrippa,’ that archi- 
tects had reared thus proudly toward the skies; and after 
we had satisfied every curtosity with an examination of the 
suburbs below, we commenced the ascent in this double 
talvi over our heads. Staircases are so arranged between 
the exterior and interior walls, that it is not difficult to as- 
cend into the lantern, or even very difficult to ascend into 
the ball, which, though eight feet in diameter, and large 
enongh to hold ten persons, appears to the spectator below, 
to be only a common celestial globe. In this cupola, 
which is une of the greatest achievements of architectural 














| molished statue of Jupiter Capitolinus; aud so much has 


genius, we enjoyed some of the fiuest views of the charch 
beiow, and amused ourselves with the optical illusions 
that were created im a building so magnificent. ‘The mo- 
saivs that below were of common size, were monstrous 


us, were but as pigmies and creeping things. ‘I'he iron 
clamps that are attixed here and there to this mass of ma- 


here, and the many who were waiking in the aisles under |) 





sunry, sustained evenon the stout pillars below, show that 
architects have some doubt as to its pernmanency or dura- | 
bility; and when { was upon it, very naturally enough, | | 
reflected upon whata crash would be created by the tum- | 
bling down of the greatest dome into the greatest and rich- 
est church of the world. 

As Lam not in Rome during the time of the Carnival, 
or of any of those great religious ceremonies, when St. 
Peter’s ts filed with the nuittude, or illuminated all over | 


| trom the cupola to its base, 1 cannot of course describe | 


what would be its effect, but cau only fancy that it must | 
be one of the most splendid spectacles that ever was got | 
up. As itis, all I see, is the Cardinals performing their | 
customary morning devotions, and the confessionals mark- | 
ed in all the languages of Europe, and in many of those 
of Asia, as the fit places for the penitent to approach, who 
cannot speak the langnage of the country he is in, and 
during a certain hour of the day, some priest is in some 
one of ail these stalls, who can speak the language that the | 
confessional purports. Admiring gazers are ever study- | 
iug the niches and walls of this vast hall of art, though the | 
nuinber isat present few, ou account of thecholera. ‘The 
pilgrim yet continues to kiss the foot of the bronze statue 
of St. Peter, which was cast from the fragments of a de- 


this image of the apostle, thus created from the thanderer 
of the pagan gods, been kissed by the lips of the devout, 
that, hard as it is, the great toe is well ugh worn away. 

St. Peter's is the Prince of the Roman churches in mag- 
nificence, but with such a Prince, what must be its satei- 
lites—its churches of secondary rank? In any other city 
than Rome, they would astonish the world, and Le the 
theme of universal admiration, but the dazzling glories of 








this head of the church eciipses all others that are not its 


|| ding notes at times. 


equal. The Basilica of St. John in Lateran, the erection 
of which was begun by Constantine, is a miracle in my 
eye, even after 1 have seen St. Peters. An obelisk coy-. 
ered with hieroglyphics, brought from Egypt to Rome 
under Constantine the great, first placed in the Circus, 
and afterwards tunidled down, and covered in the 
and then raised and stationed here by Pope Sextus V,. 
stands in front of the church, and thus that which once ay- 
nameuted the Temple of the sun in Thebes, now or 
ments what is called the mother church in Rome—the 
church that the Popes have ever regarded as their Cathe- 
dral, and which they take possession of as soon as they are 
elected. ‘The pavement of this church is Mosaic.* 'T 
bronze doors came from the Temple of Saturn. Th 
altar of the Holy Sactament is adorned with four magnifi- 
cent fluted columns of bronze gilt, supposed to b n 
taken from the ‘Tempk of Jupiter Capitolinus. ‘The mon- 
ument of Clement XI. was over the tomb of Agrippa,— 
It was taken from the Pantheon, and is said to be in point 
of shape the most beautiful sarcophagus extant. . Do you 
wonder then, that the modern Romans have so many 
beautiful things, whea they had the chosen relics q@the@ 
plunderers of Greece and Egypt, ay, the plunderers of * 
the world! t 
The Baptistery of Constantine, with a dome supported 
by porphyry celumns, and adorned with pillars of 
ntique, and oriental alabaster, the place where itis Wid, 
the Emperor Constaatine was baptized—and the Santa 
Scala, or holy staircise of twenty-eight stgps of white 
marble, reported to have belonged to the Palace of Pijgge, 
which such multitudes have ascended on their knéss, 
two or three of the sieps have been quite worn out ae 
now all are covered with planks of wood to preserve 
as men and women always ascend ou their k nch® 
and a hundred such cbjects as these I must over, if 
I intend to be done with Rome, in order to give you ri 
a sketch of other things more important. One other ch 
then, and | will aliude to the others but incidentally, x 
you shall hear no more particulars of the churches of Ro 5 


ed over, for it ranks as the third among the Roman 
ches. It stands on the summit of the Esquiline Hill, 
the foundations of an ancient temple ot Juno Lycie— 
The great fault in the beanty of this church is@pt itis too 
rich. I laugh now atmyself for wondering at wealth 
of the churches of Venice, when I see such a church as 
this. ‘The nave is supported by antique Ionic columns, 
thirty-six are of white marble, and four of granite. The 
Baldachino, or thing over the high altar, to put it into 
plainer English, is supported by antique coluwgns of. por- 
phyry. ‘Iwo of its chapels are said to be the richest in 
ltaly—one, that of Sextus V. which is incrusted with 
marbles, and adorned with Corinthian pilasters, bassi 
lievi, and paintings,—and the other, the Borghese chapel, 
which confounds ene by its wealth. All the m cence 
of art has beensummoned to embellish it, an tever 
marble, or gold, or jasper, or agate, or the precious lapis- 
lazali can heap upon the wealth ofan altar, has been pro- 
fusely lavished upon that of the Madonna here. ‘The 
Princess Borghese entered this chapel, as I with a party 
wus examining its treasures. To al®who were in it,she 
made a sweeping courtesy, and then fell upon her knees 
| not far from the altar. A priest in his robes walked up, 
| whispered a word in her ear; and as soon as he wentoitt, 
| others came in, also in their robes, and the music as of 
|a choir of women, broke out from some hidden recess 
over our heads. ‘The organ sounded loudly and richly, 
and the loud chant of the priests mingled with its conclu- 
Gilded doors opened above us 
uiche in front, but over our heads, and an image ofthe 
Madonna, black and execrably painted, appeured. The 
sound of the organ was louder, the notes of the singers 
were redoubled in force, and the chant of the priests was 
terribly solemn. 

Indeed to tell the truth, I was becoming a little con- 
founded, and getting unasually solemn myself, for I dety 
any man to resist the impressions of such a scene as this 
—iill our valet de place took me aside and told me that | 
this Madonna was painted by St. Luke, (a villainous 
dauber he must have been,) and that but a few days be 
fore I came here, it was carried thence in a solemn :pre 
cession of perhaps 20,000 persous to St, Peter’s with all 
the pomp of the Catholic church, and that then the P. 
himself ofliciated in praying before it, and that multitudes 
and multitudes kissed the frame of it, thus urging its in- 
tercession betore the throne of God, that the Cholera 
might be averted from Rome ! since which time, he said, 
the people were easier, for it was now believed the Pesti- 
lence cuuld not come! Now though there is much sense 
in thus quieting a maltitade who fear a pestilence. that 
first seizes those who fear it, yet wicked Protestant as I 
am, | could not but laugh at the means, and but think how 
muck good these twenty thousand people might have done, 
if they had spent that day in clearing up the filth in the 
streetsof Rume. Whether this resort was not better th-n 
ours, at times, of lying bulletins of health, when there is 
no health it is not for me to determine,—but if ithas been 
success{ul, the people must have been fearfully alarmed 
befare the procession, for the news of the breaking out of 
the Cholera in Venice has thrown the city. into consterna- 








The Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore cannot be Pasty f 
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tion,—and, blessed be my fortune, I have just arrived here 
in time to save being shut out, for the gates of Rome are 
closed against the traveller from Venice, and Naples doub- 
ly alarmed, is at present closed against Rome. However, 
aples is but a trifle in comparison with Rome, and I shall 
return quite contented, even if [ can get no farther. B. 
LXXV. —_ Rome, October, 1835. 
‘Tue modern Palaces in Rome, or rather their coutents, 
are great objects of attraction; bat the word Palace is far 
from giving an American an idea of what these structures ; 
commonly are. No habitation in truth, can well be more 
uncomfortable than a Roman palace. ‘The floors are of 
brick, and uncarpeted. The air enters at all points. 
Chilliness and gloom and desertion seem to dwell there. 
They are always built with an open court, into which 
carriages can drive ; and this court, and even the marble | 
staircases that lead from it into the interior, are commonly 
so dirty, so filthy even, that a stranger is disgusted the 
more by the contrast of mock splendor with such squalid 
nastiness. ‘These beautifui staircases [ have at times seen | 
put to that use to which we devote the worst of places; 
and to find beautiful frescoes, pictures and statuary, [ have | 
been obliged to study my way along, with as much care | 
as I oul walk in a bara yard. Full one half of what is 
called a Palazzo in Rome, will bear this strong description. 
Comfort is a word which none of them know the mean- 
ing of,—and as for their being habitable places, they never 
can be to a man who has seen caught of comfort in Eng- 
land or America. ‘T’o this remark the Palazzo Borghese 
is an exception; but there is no comfort even in this, 
though it is an edifice far more splendid than any in the 
United States, and profasely richin pictures and furniture. 
Nine large rooms in it are usually shown to strangers, and 
the walls of these rooms are adorned with pictures from 
the pencils of the greatest painters of the world. In any 
other place than Rome, it would be « gallery, of which a 
nation would be proud—but her, it is the property of but 
the Borghese family alone. Diana shooting, by Domeni- | 
chino, is one of its remarkable pictures, and the Deposi- 
tion from the Cross by Raphad, is another; but Titian, 
Guercino, Albano, Julio Roman», Carlo Dolci, Caravag- 
gio, Gherard delle Notti, and Paul Potter with his cattle, 
and Jeneirs with his frolic and hs fun, figure prominently 
among the multitude. The Puiazzo Sciarra, is also rich 
in pictures, the two most remarkable paintings in which 
are, perhaps, ‘‘ Vanity and Molesty” by Leonardo da | 
Vinci, and “‘ Gamblers cheatinga Youth” by Carravag- | 
io. The Palazzo Doria has in it some of the most cele- | 
Grated landscapes in Rome. Gasparo Poussin here figures | 
with his dark landscapes in tempera. The fanciful Albano | 
is also visible. The light and gity Clande here shines | 
forth in some of his most fumowS works. His Sacrifice | 
to the Delphic Apollo, is one of his greatest things. Sal- | 
vator Rosa is here in his sublime landscape called his | 
Belisario. Rubens, Holbein, Murillo, Rembrandt, and | 
Jeneirs are not forgottén. Such a collection of pictures | 
any where else but ig Rome, wouldimmortalize the owner | 
as one of the mighty pat of art, but here in the | 
abounding splendor of eve ng of the like, it is thought 
nothing of. Rome, indeed, is so full of such things, that | 
even a catalogue of the names is tedions, and ] will, there- | 
fore, soon relieve you fro™ them. The Palazzo Spada 
contains a colossal statne of a warrior holding a giobe, 
supposed to represent Pompey, .and to be the figure at 
whose base Cesar fell. The Palazzo Farnese, the mate- 
rials for building wifich were chiefly taken from the Coli- 
seum and the ‘l'heatre of Marcellus, and which was in part 
the work of Michael Angelo, is one of the most splendid 
pieces of architecture in Rome. Before it stand two 
magnificent basins of Egyptian granite (above seventeen | 
feet in length, and in depth between four and five feet, ) 
which was found in Caracalla’s Baths, and in the Quad- 
rangle is the sarcoplmgus of Cecilia Metella, made of | 
Parisian marble and found in her monument. The gal- 
lery above stairs is ornamented with some of the finest 
frescoes in Rome, executed by Annibal Caracci and his | 
scholars, the mere enumeration of whose subjects will | 
give you an idea of what a school for mythology it is. | 
Paris recovering the golden apple from Mercury—Pan 
offering goat skins to Diana—Galatea with ‘T'ritons, | 














Nymphs and Loves—Jupiter and .Juno—Apollo slaying || 


Marsyas—Boreas carrying off Orythea—Diana and En- 
dymion—Enropa on the Bull—Aurora and Cephalas in a 


chariot—Titan asleep, and Cupid flying with a basket of 


roses—Veuus and Anchises—Hercules and Iole—Cupid 
binding a Satyr—Syrinx turned into reeds by Pan—Lean- 
der conducted by Cupid swimming, to visit Hero—Per- 
scus and Andromeda—Poly phemus playing on thesyringa 
to charm Galatea—Poly phemus hurling the fragment ofa 
rock at Acis—Jupiter and Ganymede—Hyacinthus and 
Apollo—Persens beheading Medusa, and Hercules wrest- 
ling with the Nemean Lion ;—all of which paintings are 
divided by ornaments in what is called in Italian, chiaro 
sruro, of wonderful workmanship. You see thus how the 


fictions of the poets are used by the artist to embody even 
the walls and vaults of an apartment, and you yourself) 


can judge what must be the taste, and the faculties of such 
a people thus born with their eyes upon such beautiful 
creations—thus dwelling as it were in the realms of fancy, 
and seeing on earth the actions of the gods above, 











But one more palace among the many, I will speak of, 
and then | shall have done. his other is the Palazzo 
Corsini, in which there are nine large rooms studded with 
gems of art, by Guido, by Muritlo, Claude Lorrain, Dome- 


nichino, Salvator Rosa, Nicelus Poussin, Albano, Rubens, | 


Holbein, Bassano, and I know net how many other emi- 


nentmen. The wealth of these palaces of Rome in all | 


that appertains to art, is astonishing; and thus one sees, 


that go where he may, whether into church, house, palace, | 
or street, the arts welcome him, and cheer his way. ‘The | 


people live and breathe in an atmosphere of poetry, sacly 

tinctured, it is true though, by the atmosphere of—fact. 
The Fountains of Rome are among, the most magnifi- 

cent I have seen. Though the barbarians overthrew the 


aerial aquedacts of the Romans, yet water does not cease | 


to flow from the mountains, and even new it is conducted 
into the streets and piazzas of Rome, with a manner and 
a pomp suited to the dignity of the Eternal City. The 


Fontana di Termini has a statute of Moses, on each side | 


of which is a basso relievo—the one representing Aaron 
couducting the Israelites to quench their thirst: the other, 
Gideon encouraging them to pass the river Jordan, and 
directing his soldiers to lerd the way. 
vona are two fountains, one of which is ornamented with 
a ‘Triton and other sculpture; and out of the other rises 
upon a rock, the statue of a sea-horse on one side, and on 
the other, of a lion, the four sides of which rock that an 
obelisk surmounts, beiug embelished with four colossal 


statues, representing four of the great rivers of the world | 


—the Ganges, the Nile, (with its head covered, to signify 
that its source was unknown,) the Plata, and the Danube. 
This Place Navona is sometimes permitted to be over- 
flowed by these fountains, and in the basin that it makes. 
representations of sea-fights are given. 
Trevi isone of the grandest in Rome. Among the niches 
in the columns over this flowing river, is a Neptune car- 
ved upon a coach, drawn by horses of the sea that 'Tritons 
conduct. In two other niches are allegorical figures, the 
one representing Salubrity, and the other, Health. Above 
these statues are bas reliefs—one representing Agrippa 
conducting the water to Rome, and the other, a young 
girl, pointing out the source of this water to the soldiers. 
The cornice supports four other statues also allegorical— 
one the Goddess of Flowers, another the Fertility of the 
Fields, another the Autumn or Fruitfalness, and the last, 
the charm of the prairies enamelled with flowers, or the 
Spring, ‘The coach of Neptune throws out a great quan- 
tity of water, and it comes spouting and tumbling over 
the rocks ; and though the effect is grand, yet the crussway 


where the fountain is, is not large enough for such a mag- || 


nificence of work. Beantiful idea however, this is, par- 
ticularly in a climate like that of Rome, of thus bringing 


In the Piazza Na- | 


The Fountain of | 


|| forgotten it—for one of the first objects I sought out was 
this, the oldest building in the world, the glorious relic of 
sixteen centuries—the pride of old Rome, and the orna- 
ment of the new. A market place is now aronnd its noble 
oe, and upon the fountain opposite, many a young 

oman urchin was trailing down his mouttr the long 
strings of hismaccaroni. Dirt, filth, every thing unattrac- 
|| tive, was all around; and it was the very last place in 
| which a stranger would expect to find the temple of all 
the gods. The preservation of this building, and the gen- 
eral destruction of old Roman edifices, is wonderful ; and 
to what miraculous chance we are indebted for it, no man 
can tell. One of the old Popes, we know, (Eugenius [V.) 
cleared away ruins all around the Pantheon, and <he piazza 
in which it stands, was choked up with them. 

But the Pantheon does not stand as it did, high and 
elevated in an open square, where all of its beauties migh 
be beheld and approached, for the uecumulation of earth 
has buried five of its steps, and a part of its foundations, 
and dirty buildings are crowded around all but its Portico. 
The marbles which onee encrusted it, are chiefly gone, 
and only the ugly bricks are left to ornament its exterior. 
The Popes have ee itof its bronze, and Genseric, 
king of the Vandals, lost its costly doors in the Sicilian sea. 
A fortress it becaine at last, and then a church, the Church 
of the Martyrs, and the twenty-eight cartloads of relics of 
Christian saints there deposited, consecrated it to the 
Christian God, and saved it from Christian pillage, and 
the malicious demon, who, itis said, Jong attacked with 
blows the worshippers that would invade the Pantheon of 
the Pagan gods. ‘The Portico and the frieze are, how 
ever, in a good state. of preservation. The stately vesti 
bule supported ky sixteen magnificent Corinthian columns 
of red oriental granite, with their bases and capitals of 
white marble, antique in point of beauty, and the entab- 
lature and pediment of the Portico, in the tympan of which 
are holes that once served for bassi relievi, each and all, 
yet stand as a monument of Roman art even in its lustrous 
days. But the interior from the novelty of its construe- 
tion perhaps, makes a greater impression than this Portico 
so muchadmired, measured, aud copied by artists of every 
lund. ‘The form is a Rotunda, There is not a window 
in it, but it is lighted from above, the dome of which is all 
open, uncovered by glass even, wand the clouds from its 
|| centre are seen with a beautiful effect, as they flit athwart 
the vault above. The rains pour in there, and the snows 
when there are any, and the Rotunda is, as it were, but a 
wall from the winds. Butina climate, such xs that of 
Italy generally is, though to-day (October 18,) it is sufli- 
ciently cold, such a view of the skies through such a dome 
particularly in the summer, must be not only beautiful, 
but grand, and at times even sublime. Imagine the Ro- 





refreshing cataracts into the very streets, and to the very || “da to be, as the ancients have described it, full of the 


doors of the people; and among the many things here | 
Prat we ought to copy as age comes upon us, this is not | 
the least. 

The Piazzas or Places of Rome, may be spoken of next, 
in order after its Fountains—for in these plazzas is com- 
monly placed some one of those fountains. The Piazza 
del Popolo, of which I spoke in my first letter as being at 
the part where I first entered, is the most magnificent in 
Rome. he Pincian Hill embellished with a superb 
promenade, is just above it. A winding ascent is almost 
concealed on its sides among the trees and the walls. A 
fountain stands in its centre, and lions spout water from 
their mouths. T'wo churches front the gate. Elegant 
buildings are around the sides. All looks new, fresh and 
neat, and it is one of those few parts of Rome where one 
can live in peace. The Piazca d’Espagnais the common 
resort of foreigners, ‘particularly those who speak the 
English language. The fountain in it, and the lofty stair- 
case that leads up to the Pincian Hill, where even now, a 
murder 1s done now and then, are its principal ornaments 
The Place of St. Peter was described in alluding to the 
charch. Monte Cavallo was spoken of from the hill of 
the Capitol. ‘The Place of Pasquin, perhaps more fumons 
from its statue, abroad, than all the others for their gran 
deur at home, is very little and very dirty ; but here stands 
a Torso, or mutilated staine, from whence has come the 
word Pasquinades. Some think that this statue was the 
body of a soldier of Alexandro,—but others say, that Pas- 


| quin was a tailor, a man agreeable bat satiric, and a critic, 


statues of gods in bronze, silver and gold and precious 
marbles,—ornamented with columns of porphyry, cary- 
atides, mosaics, with every thing in short, that the masters 
of the world could concentre there.—W hat then must have 
been the effect of the rich star-light pouring in there, or 
the full moon, or the high san, even in his garniture of 
clouds, heightened as all this grandeur was by the super- 
stition, that every marble was a god, from Jupiter the 
Avenger who stood upon the Tribune, to the Infernal 
|| Deities that were placed upon the pavement? The priest 
| now has au altar where an idol stood, His candle is burn- 
|| ing under the niche where a Romau god was placed. The 
|| beggars kneel about the doors where the Romans entered, 
| and with starving appetites, beg for bread. Christianity 
|| has gained, but whether man has advanced, it is at least a 
|| question that one will ask himself upon such a spot. The 
l inscription however, in honer of Kaphael, is at least in- 
|| structive in this, if in nothing else, in showing that the 


I empire of the arts may be disputed, if not by us of this 


| day, by men who were not very long before us. B. 





|} Motiere ayn Cimarosa.—Moliere, when writing his 
|| comedies, used to read his most favorite scenes to his ser- 
|| vant-maid Laforet, and he estimated their merit by the 
i impression they produced on her. If she layghed, he was 
| pleased ; and if she was serious, the scene wus altered or 
|| cancelled., Laforet had a sort of intuitive taste for comic 
| humor, and this taste was cultivated by constauily hearing 
|| her master read his plays; and ske at length became quite 
a judicious eritic. One day the great dramatist, wishing 


|| who dwelt in this quarter of the city, and arouud whow | 1o put her penetration to the test, read to her some scenes 
|| assembled persons of his character and a statue having || from a comedy of Brecourt, one of the actors of his com- 


|| been found in this place, they put it up, and called it after | 
|| the name of the witty tailor. 


a statue of a diver, found in the Forum, and to which was 


often pitted against each other in conversation. To Mar- 
forio, was applied a placard putting a question, and after- | 
|| wards the response was aflixed to the statue of Pasquin. 


|| marble. Poor Pasquin is now neglected, and never 
thought of, by a Roman, though his fame is spread far 
and wide in the word Pasquinade. 

I have not spoken of the Pantheon yet, but I have not 





pany. But Laforet was not to be imposed upon... Moliere 


To this statue there were || had no sooner finished reading, than she exclaimed with 
|| affixed epigrams and bons mots, called Pasquinades. In || honest naivete, ‘Ah! Mousieur is joking! ‘Thatuis not 
auother place not far off, upon the side of the Capitol, was Mousieur’s writing !—some one else wrote that!” 

|| "The celebrated composer Cimarosa also submitted his 
given the name of Marforio. These two statues were:| productions to the judgement of his valet, andim these 


musical consultations he displayed not a jitthe eceemtricity. 
Cimearosa was subject to fits of sleeplessness. » When- 


| ever he awoke in the night, he was accustomed w ring 
The government was at last so much annoyed with this | for bis valet, and having procured a light, be would seat 
kind of conversation, that Marforio was transferred to the || himself at his piauo. Federigo, like most of-his country- 
Capitol—and thus ended the colloquy of these pieces of || men, was music-mad, yet, when 


in this way in the 
middie of the night, he felt more inelined to sleep than to 
listen to music. Accordingly, he was wont to seat him- 
self in an easy chair and take.a nap until it pleased his 
master to to dismiss him. 








From the London New Monthly for May. 
SONGS BY L.E.L. 


L 
I Loven her! and her azure eyes 
Haunted me from sweet sunrise 
To the dewy evening’s close, 
Dyeing rosier the rose. 
” Yet I said, ’tis best to be 
Free—and I again was free. 


But I changed—and auburn hair 

Seem’d to float upon the air ; 

Titi I thought the orange-flower 

Breathed of nothing but her bower. 
Yet I said, ’tis best to be 
Free—and I again was free. 


Next I loved a Moorish maid, 
And her cheek of moonlit shade ; 
Pale and languid left my sleep 
Not a shade but her’s to keep. 
Yet | said, ’tis best to be 
Free—and I again was free. 


But there came a lovelier one ; 
She undid all they had done : 
I loved—tI love her—ah, how well! 
Language has no power ts tell. 
Now the wonder is to me 
How I ever lived while free. 





I. 
A mouth that is itself a rose, 
And scatters roses too ; 
An eye that borrows from the sky 
Its sunshine and its blue; - 


A laugh, an echo from the song 
The lark at morning sings; 

A voice—but that has sadder tones, 
And tells of tenderer things ; 


Auburn is her long dark hair 
With a golden shine; 

Mast [ tell you more to know 
This true love of mine? 


I might say she is so kind, 
Faithful, fond—but no! 

My sweet maiden’s hidden heart 
None but I may know. 





Ill. 
I send back thy letters: 
Ah! would I could send 


The memory that fetters, 
The dreams that must end. 


I send back thy tresses, 
Thy long raven hair; 

Could I send thy caresses, 
They too should be there. 


But keep thou each token 
I lavished on thee ; 

Ring and chain are unbroken, 
Thou false one to me! 


That my rival,—how bitter 
That word to my heart!— 

May read in their glitter 
few faithless thou art. 





IV. 
As steals the dew along the flower, 
So stole thy smile on me; 
I cannot tell the day nor hour 
I first loved thee! 


But now in every scene and clime, 
in change of grief or glee, 
I ouly measure from the time 
I first loved thee! 


I only think,—when fast and fair 
My good ship cuts the sea,— 
I leave the lovely island where 
I first loved thee! 


The wide world has one only spot 
Where I would wish to be ; 
Where, all the rest of life forgot, 
I first loved thee ! 


ANECDOTES OF NAPOLEON. 
BY HIS CONFIDENTIAL FELLOW-STUDENT AT ERIENNE, WHO WAS AFPTER- 
WARDS His CHAMBERLAIN FOR MANY YEARS. 

On issuing from a Revolution whence, thanks to our 
authors, the facts reach us only by passing over victims and 
executioners, proscriptions, accusations, and atrocious 
calumnies,—amid this throng of sanguinary narratives 
would it be irregular or undesirable to display certain 
facts altogether or nearly unknown, in a less tragic point 
of view? It would be possible to paint less darkly a terri- 
ble and extraordinary man, of whom we unhappily know 
what he did, but not what he was. Domestic facts, pri- 
vate interviews, certain expressions, outbreaks of senti- 
ment and the heart, depict much better an individual, in 
1 opinion, than all the extended treatises of history.— 

hat have I concluded from my observation of Bona- 
parte? That at fourteen years of age he was'a being the 
most eminently jealous, the most eminently ambitious, that 
ever trod the globe. Yet a youth, his ambition and his 
jealousy were proportioned to his age and means. These 
two passions increased with his years, placed him on the 
throne of hia king, and precipitated him from it. Whence 


‘|, often and so painfully turned to the enjoyments of his 
‘|| young ‘comrades, almost all sons of good families, he 


‘gloomy jealousy, which led him to scorn and shun those 


| procured his admission to the school of Brienne. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


depeateins 





did he derive his jealousy, his ambition, his taciturnity, and 
his disdain for the-hunian race? He owed these vices to 
the indigence of his family. Had not his regards been so 


would not have felt those secret chagrins, followed by a 
It was M. de Marbeuf who 
Soon a 
report became current. that this protector was his father, 
though it be certain that Napoleon was two years old when 
M. de Marbeuf, for the first time, set foot in Corsica. The 
pupils did not the jess indulge in their pleasantries, which 
the offended youth did: not always suffer with patience.— 
Witness the iollowing fact :—Bonaparte had just received 
a letter and three pieces of six francs from the Bishop of 
Autun, brother of M. de Marbeuf. As he was occupied 
in reading his letter, Defoulers, a cadet, had the impu- 
dence to say to him, “ Well, how is mamma Marbeuf ?Is 
she always Mrs. Joy?”* ‘The young Corsican, indig- 
nant at such an insult, threw at him the three pieces of six 
livres which were inhis hand, and the blow was so violent 
that it struck Defoulers to the ground. His forehead was 
cut open and a tooth broken. He is still living, and the 
sear still strongly marked. Napoleon was put under an 
arrest in his chamber, but obtained his liberty the. same 
day by his answer to the Superior who interrogated him, 
” is a son, outraged in the person of a beloved mother, 
master of a first emotion?” Bonaparte had been five 
weeks at the school of Brienne when I arrived there.— 
Scarcely had three days elapsed, before I was desirons to 
know him more intimately than my other comrades. 
Though yet so young, he was ruled by the genius of war 
and destruction. In a retired corner of the court he had 
built a small fortress, of which the works had some origin- 
ality without deviating too far from the manner of the 
celebrated Vauban. ‘This little model seemed to me to 
denote intelligence, and I coinplimented him upon it. 


Eulogium, merited or not, was at all times the way to 
his heart. After this epoch, I became attached to him, as 
much as it is possible to be attached to one who insists on 
always being in the right. With me only he showed him- 
self iess silent and reserved, and suffered less of the con- 
straint which he had imposed upon himself, to procure 
himself the reputation of a superior being. It was pro- 
ved to me that his love of solitude and taciturnity was not 
at all his natural character at that time. 

Had I doubted that his keeping aloof from the other pu- 
pils originated in the enjoyments of which they partook, 
and of which he was deprived, I should have been con- 
vinced by the following event. Among a number of pa- 

ers common to us both, I one day found the copy of a 
etter which he had written to his father, and which I here 
present exactly such as it fell into my hands: 

“Prom THE Mivitary Scxoot or Brienne, April 5, 1781. 

“My Father, if you or my protectors do not give me the 
means of sustaining myself more honorably in the establish- 
ment where I am, recall me home, and immediately. 1 am 
weary of publishing my indigence, and of seeing it smiled at 
by insolent students whose wealth alone makes them my su- 

eriors; for there is not one 6f them that is not immeasurably 

neath the noble sentiments which animate me. What, sir! 
shall your son be continually the jest of certain noble cox- 
combs, who, proud of the pleasures they allow themselves, in- 
sultingly smile at the privations I undergo? No, my father, 
no; if , hore absolutely refuses herself to the amelioration 
of my fate, snatch me from the Brienne; give me, if it must 
be so, a mechanical occupation; let me but see my equals 
around me; [ shall soon make myself their superior. B 
these offers judge of my despair, But, I repeat it to you, 
prefer being the first artizan of a manufactory to being the 
despised artist of an academy, 

“ This letter, I entreat you to believe, is not dictated by the 

ain desire of giving myzxelf up to expensive amusements; | 
am no way charmed with them. Ionly feel the want of 
showing that I, as well as the companions of my studies, have 
the means of procuring them. Bonaparte.” 

This letter at so early an age, paints him better than any 
thing that could be said of him. But on no account wonld 
{ have had him know me to be in the secret of his jealousy ; 
for I was acquainted with his feelings on the subject, and 
he was one to do me an ill office. 

The desire of studying so eccentric a youth attached 
me to Bonaparte. Assuredly I was his dupe; but, if civ- 
ilization has rendered dissimulation an essential quality, 
Bonaparte possessed it in the highest degree. I must be 
permitted to assert that Cromwell and Mazarin were sin- 
cere and plain-dealing men compared with Napoleon.— 
From his leaving Brienue to his ascending the throne, he 
dissimulated in every thing, both his moral aud physical 
qualities. 

One day, I surprised him at a window looking and very 
naturally smiling at the amusements of the pupils who 
were in the courts. On his countenance the desire of 
mingling with them wasapparent. On a sudden he turn- 
ed, and saw thatI observed him. Vexation and shame 
lowered in hi features; but he adroitly strove to.impose 
on me, and for the moment was successful. ‘ [ was ex- 


whom he could not imitate. 


amining,” said he, “this mass of young hairbrains, who, 
in their most precious age, amuse themselves with noth. 





pee 

ing; and what are their pleasures? They oT am and. 
ciate themselves in casting a ball of which ey cual one 
even mathematically develope the surface. Certainly 
their age requires relaxation; but are there none more 
noble than these they afford themselves? Watking, con. 
versation, the aspect of the heavens, and the inspection of 


‘plants, sueh are the relaxations worthy of youth and sns- 


ceptible of casting it in the vast mould of genius. How | 
pity them !”’ 

onaparte was an atheist in the full force of the word. 
His godfather, Paoli, wrote to him thus in 1791: “Your 
father, with whom I combatted at San Fiorenzo, was a 
brave man; I expected yet more from you; but the prin- 
ciples you have just professed in the face of your fellow- 
citizens prove to me that you do not even respect that 
God that created you.” 

Pacli thus expressed himself on the occasion of a dis- 
course which Bonaparte had pronounced in the club of 
Calvi, Dec. 3, 1791. Here are some extracts from this 
discourse, found among the papers of the deceased Arena : 

“ Friends, truth tears veils asunder, dashes idols down, and 
unmasks jugglers ; thanks to liberty, we know what to deter- 
mine on witl: regard tothe Divinity. Is there a God? Leius 
believe it; but.let usconfess that he regards not our dispates, 
nor perhaps ourselves. I[f it were otherwise, never would a 
tyrant have seen two sens.” 

Of the hypocrisy of ‘Napoleon, I was persuaded by the 
events I am about to narrate. 

L had become acquainted with a young girl whom I lov- 
ed with the utmost purity. I know not how Napoleon 
became. informed of my connection ; but one day that i 
spoke to him, he addressed to me this strange discourse: 
‘« Sir, in the most previous age of life, I would keep aloof 
from all which meat corrupt my heart and youth: we can 
no longer see each other; your attachment to a girl who 
cannot be your wife places a barrier of brass between us. 
Imitate a imprudent youths—delight yourself with 
the torments you are preparing for the incautions maiden 
who is about to believe your oaths and be corrupted in 
your arms—drink delciously of her tears, and then come 
to insult my scruples. Treat my severity as idiocy— 
make me the mark of your sarcasms—I consent to it.— 
But call yourself my {friend no more, approach me not; I 
should fear to contract your corruption.”” ‘“ Bonaparte,” 
I answered, “I have need of relaxation of a mild and 
peaceable kind, I find it with Colombe; her graces, her 
innocence, are all that attach me to her.” “‘ My friend,” 
replied the implacable student, “‘ at our too combustible 
age, we ought not to approach the torch of beauty.— 
Choose between your mistress and your friend.” “It 
must be confessed,” 1 said, “that you. are wonderfully 
stocked with self-love to think of lecturing a comrade who 
is six months older @an you.” ‘If Iam two years older 
than he in wisdom what has he to complain of? If he is 
fifty years of age, and subject to go astray, why should he 
not fullow exceilent advice? But let us net enter into 
further details ? will yousee Colombe no more?” “You 
exact it?” ‘Yes, for your ee and hers.” “I 
yield, I sacrifice her u; bifdo not forget that you 
contract a strong ena wit me.” I know not if 
he understood me, but be added nothing. 

The victory of the young Corsican was not so com- 
plete as he imagined; for@ceased not to see my lovely 
friend. But my measures were so well taken that the 
cunning rogue was completely cheated ; though, if Napo- 
leon was'my dupe as te Colombe, I was sufficiently his 
on another subject. We were a@the close.of 1783. The 
father of Colombe had a country-house two leagues from 
Brienne, and | had obtained half a day’s holiday, which 
[ went to pass with my beloved. It was night when I left 
her to return. I was about two-gun-shots’ distance from 
Brienne, in a by-path bordered with shrubs, when I 
thought I heard some one speaking. I stole softly to the 
bush whence the sound proceeded, and was not long with- 
out knowing the persons at the other side, and the object 
of their meeting. “ Yes, my love,” said a female in the 
accent of softness and affection, “I bear in my bosom the 
precious pledge of our mutual tenderness ; knowest thou, 
Bonaparte, that 1 am proud of-being thy consort?’ At 
the mame Bonaparte, | started in unspeakable astonish- 
ment. ‘Oh! how lovely,” continued the female, “ will 
be to me the day on whieh thou shalt ratify at the altar the 
title thou hast given me in secret. But thou speakestnot, 
my love; why this silence? Am I less dear to thee!’ 
Eugenia, [love thee as a portion of myself, 1 would give 
all on earth to avow thee as my wife; but, as thou kuow- 
est, [ am without fortune. I must labor to make one: 
many suns must rise e’er I can crown thy wishes—thy 
impatience, thy inquietude, may ruin me for ever. Alt! 
my beloved, let us unite, heart and soul, to conceal thy 
state from the inhabitauts of this town; thon canst, if thou 
wilt. Thou hast at La Fére an aunt that. adores thee, 
who has none but thee. Retire to her when thou canst 
no longer conceal thy condition from tho public. Say to 
this good relative, ‘1 come not to you to confess a weak- 
ness‘and hide it here. Jam a wile, I have a written pro- 
mise ; and, if it-is not ratified by the laws, it iz because 


imperious circumstances are opposed to it; but that sweet © 








* Allusion to the Latin word Letitia, which was the Christian name 
of Bonaparte’s mother, 











day will come, and then my infant and my husband will 
amply recompense your goodness to me.’—And thou too, 
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my Eugenia, spoakest not*””—‘‘ Thy wishes, my love, are 
laws: but, if it must be said, +. ae health: ee 
—— me. If I must be deprived of it, i will obey thee ; 
but I fear I shall expire farfrom thee.” “Let us go in, Eu- 
genia; thou grievest me too much. It will not ever be 
thus with us; one day I shall -freely clasp you to my 

The two lovers had risen and were retiring. 1 walked 
rapidly round the bush, and found myself in front of the 
enamored pair. ‘‘ Who goes there?” exclaimed Bona- 

. “Your friend Dangeais,” I replied. “Ic grows 
sat to-morrow I shall see you again.” Saying this, I 
went away, and re-entered the house. 

Sleep had fled my eyes the whole night, and day was 
scarcely dawning when I descended into the garden. Na- 
poleon, who had the habit of placing himself every morning 
at his window, no sooner saw me than he made me a sign to 
go up to him. Iwas the more astonished at his*invitation, 
as I not doubted he would avoid my presence and the 
sarcasms with which I had meant to overwhelm his hypoc- 

. However, 5 went up to a Well, how have you 

ed the night t’” said he. * u know, Dangeais, you 
Siacess pret wonderfully This was too nd 
I own I was put out of countenance; and it was ‘not till 
some moments had passed that [ could reply: “Do you 
know, Napoleon, that of all men you are the most incompre- 
hensible, not to say the most deceit/ul !”—*“ Poor head, that 
does not see beyond its nose! A mite, ’tis true, dues not 
believe the existence of an elephant.”—“ Epigrams are not 
reasons.” —“ Reasons ! well, 1 am going to give you excel- 
lent ones, which you will be forced to admit. Hear me — 


I think greatly, and take pleasure in analysing men and 
things. believe myself above the affectations of the hu- 
man species. I believe not in virtue, though all the universe 


asserted its existence. If I am wrong, so much the better 
—lI only err from excess of caution. Now, adinitting you to 
‘my society, I wished to be assured whether yon were on 
your guard against hypocrisy and pretended virtue. I had 
every thing to gain by this trial. If you had not believed in 
my temperance and the severity of my morals, I should have 
said to myself with pleasure, ‘ My frend is a man of penetra- 
tion, and versed in the knowledge of the human heart.’ But 
your dangerous simplicity did not give me that satisfaction ; 
and whilst I tasted the sweets of lore, you thought me their 
most cruel enemy. Certainly, my friend, I pitied you ; but 
how well was this light vexation compensated by the plea- 
sure of soeing a young man, six months older than myself, 
bending servilely to my virtuous juggling! Do you account, 
too, as nothing the high place I had in your esteem, and the 
invaluable conviction | obtained !—a conviction which will 
imprint in my thoughts this eternal truth, that, to delude 
ind, the most important point is,to,cheose well one’s 
mask and know how to fasten it well on. 


But for the chance which led you to my rendezvous, I 
should still have been in your eyes the most ascetic of men, 
so short-sighted were you. How could you lend any faith 
to the harangue I declaimed to you! Had your pleasures 
enfeebled your health, you would ow been culpable ; for, at 
our age, every inclination which tends to injure the constitu- 
tion is a crime towards ourselves. If, however, you had no- 
thing to reproach yourself with, in respect to this, is it the 
same as to the publicity you gave to your love? _Do you 
know the inconveniences of it! They are these : Your su- 

riors will be informed of it—thence cabals, reprimands.— 

owever pure be your passion, your reputation 1s hurt by it, 
your Conduct is equivocal, and you are watched. What ad- 
vantages have not I over you, though I am more reprehensi- 
ble! I offer to my superiors a front that does not alter.— 
I meet their glances which have no power to depress mine. 
Iam a being apart, of whom they say ‘ He is an excellent 
character.” What matters it to me that I] do not merit the 
praises they bestow! I receive, and do not the less profit 
by them, in fit time and place. ‘These praises, besides, are 
not what most flatter me. © There is in this affair a much 
ter pleasure to me. Do you know this ineffable pleasure ? 

ut no; you are yet too common-place in your ideas : it is 
not granted but to privileged beings to enjoy it fally. Listen, 
then: To deceive mankind—to make them suppose you are 
virtuous when you are all the contrary—so to captivate their 
confidence and establish one’s self their superior—this, of all 
luxuries, is the one I most enjoy ; and I would not exchange 
the art of procuring it for all the virtues of a saint. Dan- 
geais, forty-nine men out of fifty will tell you that my rea- 
soning is sophistry ; but beware of believing them, if you 
wish to make your way. My head is already an encyclope- 
dia of truths with regard to seciety. If fortune smiles upon 
me, I shall not publish them to the world : I will do better— 
I will profit by them. ‘This system will conduct me on, if I 


am enough above the vulgar not to deviate from it. He who | 


knows other men by, heart of necessity precedes them ; and, 
' thanks to constant observation !. I am in that state. 
“It is already proved. to me that of virtue men cherish no- 
thing but the arance. ' This preference, too, is a conse- 
quence of selfishness, and because it is natural to prefer a 
rose to a briar: +Thisa 


veloping myself shall arrive. 





ance, so exquisite, I possess.— 
I shalt possess it much better still, when the occasion for de- 
Do not believe, my friend, 


that it would not be more pleasing to me to raise the edifice 
of my existence on a less ragged soil ; but, in short, such is 
the age, and.such must the man be—so well have I felt the 
urgency of it! Danyeais, I secretly spurn the human race 
—and, what is more, I do them justice. However narrow 
be the scene of the world here, | can appreciate its actors, 
and all have proved to me the excellence and the necessity 
of my system of hypocrisy and dissimulation. I have found 
you, my friend, credulous and confiding ; and you were in 
my eyes such as all other men, weak limited. A chance, 
a luckless meeting, has torn away the veil, Well, which of 
us is the higher in this affair? Not he, I think, that was the 
other’s dupe. I have given you a lesson which of itself is 
werth all those of our-teachers of .morality, and henceforth 
you will be upon your guard against others that might re- 
semble me.” 
I do not think any man could feel greater surprise than 
mine. Butto my youth and inexperience the character 
of the deceiver appeared colossal. - [ took his audacity for 
noble ptide, and the opinions he advanced for daring 
truths, drawa from the study of menmand events. Who- 
ever may condemn my weakness, would not, perhaps, 
have been wiser, if placed as I was. ‘The deluder had 
something so extraordinary about him, that he might have 
been admired by persons of more experience than I. I 
asked him, however, whetber the secrets he had just dis- 
closed to me, it was net impradent to declare, ‘In the 
first place,” said I, “ I shall not believe in any good quali- 
7 may display.” ‘ What matters it to me,’ re- 
~ he hastily; ‘I must only employ a little more arti- 
ce in my deceits with you.” “ If] wereto unmask you 
to the whole establishment?’’ “Scholars and masters 
would tax you with imposture. ‘They would say to you, 
‘ Sach a being at sixteen is notin nature ;’ and they would 
be right in their sense. All here is only of human stature, 
and. am already some feet higher. Are you sure your- 
self that I am not deceiving you asto the maxims I have just 
cited? Who has told you that they are not a new snare I 
have laid for you, by thus giving myself an extraordinary 
character here? Are you net sadly perplexed, my dear 
Dangezis? How will yousettle your ideas of me? ~What 
aw 1? What shall be? Come, do not torment your- 
self. Live with me from day to day,, I am, my friend, 
the first word of an enigma which time can only selve.”’ 
I was, however, curious to know his intention with re- 
gard to his mistress. ‘: It is uot probably your design to 
marry her,’ said I tohim, Did you ever see a tierce 
young bull touched by the goad? The fiery animal 
bounds, turns, and menaces; such was Napoleon on this 
question being asked him. ‘* Dangeais,” replied he, with 
a forced calmness, “ if, in the conversations we have had 
together, certain unpleasing expressious have escaped me, 
the question you ask sufficiently avenges you, I am 
willing to believe that you did not foresee the blow it would 
| inflict on my self-love, otherwise I should never pardon 
|you. Eugenia partakes of much more fortune than 1; 
but there is a title wanting to induce me to make her my 
wife at this period, that of Queen of France. At that 
price would I sacrifice my liberty. What! shall I imino- 
late myself before attaining my sixteenth.year! Marry at 
sixteen! And whom! The danghter of a mere private 
man. And where? In a corer. Dangeais, confess 
thou hast never thought me capable of such modesty.— 
Wretch! if thou didst—but no, thou dost not think me 
made for a peaceful citizen, who lives tranquilly on a 
modest patrimony. Has nature, in short, formed me te 
be pleased with mildly cultivating the earth, and then 








noiselessly and namelessly gliding iuto the torrent of eter- 
nity? No; I believe not that either physically or moral- 


Yes, Dangeais, if I knew that I should never be more 
than now, that I should be compelled to pass days of calm 
and stillness, I would isolate myself on a pointed rock in 
the bosom of the ocean, ‘There at least I should be near- 
er to the thunder’s growl; my ear would catch the roar of 


= 


the torments of the deep; I should behold -shipwrecks; 
the cries of the perishing would reach me; I should count 
the fragments. Now, ask me if I will espouse Eu enia!” 
‘But if her aunt wrote to your masters, that might hurt 
you much.” “Once more, Dangeais, observe, I never 
hazard anything without foreseeing and providing for the 
consequetices. Prudence and precaution are the strength 
jof the weak. The misfortune you have a glimpse of can- 
not reach me. Before forgetting myself: with Eugenia, 
L trained her to wy interests,.my will. Her wish 
es, her sensations, her chagrins, her pleasures, her 
sighs, her joys or tears, take their source in my commands 
alone; she is less herself than she is me. If thy aunt, I 
have said to her, asxs thee who is thy destined husband. 
‘and the father of thy child, reply to her, He is 2 man of 
honor. As to his name, he only at the altar’s foot will in- 
form you of it. Eugenia, add net auother syllable! Such 
was the order I imposed upon her. Not all the powers 
ou earth would induce her to infringe it. Besides, had she 
not proved herself entirely mine, 1 had never loved her. 
Thave said within myself whoever would attach himself to 
me must entirely renounce himself, or he is nothing to me.”’ 
We were at the beginning of 1784, when both he and I 
were fixed upon to be admitted to the military school at 

















the billows breaking against the rock; I should witness | 


ly, there is aught in me announcing such inclination.— | 














a 
Paris. If this news caused great pleasure to Napoleon, it 
reduced his mistress to despair. This unfortunate’ was 
the more to be pitied, as she was Constrained to hide her 
tears, which her lover would have condemned as inimical 
to his interest and advancement. 

Eugenia was only sixteen, and‘ was'really Tove in mini- 
ature; so slight and beautifal did she look. The lungs 
of all the females of her family had been diséased, and 
they had died very young. | have thought these observa- 
tions requisite - because it has been publicly asserted that 
Bonaparte poisoned his first mistress. I know. not what 
could have occasioned this imputation, which falls to the 
ground before the physician who attended the invalid to 
the last moment. [f pretend not to justify Bonaparte, but 
let us not attribute to him imaginary crimes; there are 
enough of real ones tolay to his account. * * * * * 


gO 
THE EXILED ANGEL, 
FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER,. 
BY JOSEPH PRICE. 
Lapy, your charms a loftier strain demand! 
When his revolted angéls braved the Lord, 
And, crush’d, confounded by his red right hand, 
Their haughty foreheads quailed beneath his word ; 
In that discomfiture, one gentle you 
Fragile, yet fair, a bright consoler bore ; 
’*T was his sweet harp his bitter pangs to soothe— , 
Smile on me, blue-eyed angel, evermore ! 


Th’ infernal pit with hideous laughter roared, 
When, loathing all that proud and impious throng, 

The weeping augel touched the trembling chord, 
While heart-felt penitence inspired his song. 

God heard, and snatch’d him from that awful den, 
And bade him on the globe his music pour, 

In grief and joy to charm the sons of men— 
Smile on me, blue-eyed angel, evermore! 


To us he flew, and waved his ruffied wings 

Like the vexed plumage of some storm-drench'd bird. 
O’er earth entranced the‘new-born musi¢ rings, 

By wondering nations each sweet strain iy heard. 
Religion’s voice was music; every wid 

‘To Heaven's ear the pious accents bore ; 
The altar’s flame by genius was refincd— 

Suile on me, blue-eyed angel, evermore! 


And bootlessly did Hell, with jealous rage, 
Pursue this angel reseved from his fall; 

To savage man he brought the gelden age, 
And bearded tyrauts in their gilded hall. 

And while Earth smiles with joy where’er he flies, 
Taming with love th’ inhospitable shore ; 

God thanks him for each tearful eye he dries— 
Smile on me, blue-eyed angel, evermore! 


Oh! who can tell me where he last.was seen? 
Or has kind Heaven the exile’s doom repealed ? 
Lady, whose voice has my consoler been, 
In thee that blessed ange! ig reveuled. 
Fresh budding flow’rets grace your youth's bright epring, 
And beauty clothes you from its precious store, 
For a high fight you spread your Vigorous wing— 
Smile on me, blue-eyed angel, evermore! Mirror. 


=e 
THE LAKE. 
Otrthe wild yuan sprendh his ok’ sall 
And round his breast the ripples break, 
As down he bears befure the gale. Percival. 

The way we travelled along the southern shore of Lake 
Michigan was somewhat singular. There being ne road, 
we drove right on the strand, one wheel runing’ in the 
water. Thus we travelled thirty miles,,at,the rate of two 
miles an hour. In the lake we saw a.great many gulls 
rocking on the waves and occasionally flying up in the 
air, sailing in circles, and fanning their white plumage in 
the sunshine. 

While thus slowly winding along the sandy margin of 
the lake we met a uumber of Pottowatimies on horseback 
in Indian file, men with rifles, women with papeoses, and 
farther on we passed an Indian village—wigwams of mats 
conicaly shaped. ‘This village stood right.on the shore 
of whe lake ; some Indian boys half. naked. were playing 
in the sand, and an Indian girl of ybout fonrieen was 
standing with arms folded looking towards the, lake. 
There was, or 1 imagined there was, something in that 
scene, that attitude, that countenance of the Indian girl, 
touching and picturesque in the highest degree—a study 
for the painter. 

Alas—these Indiays ! the dip of their paddle is unheard, 
the embers of the council-fire have gone out, and the bark 
of the Indian dog has ceased.to echo in the forest... Their 
wigwains are burnt, the ery of the hunter has died away, 
the title to-their lands is extinguished, the tribes, scattered 
like sheep, fade frourthe map of existence. ‘The. anhappy 
remuant are driven onward—onward to the ocean of the 
West. Such are the reflect:ons that came.into my mind, 
on seeing the beautiful Pottowatimie of Lake Michigan. 

Southern Literary Messenger. i : Cc. c. 





Lire tn Mtssissirri.A gentleman informs us that he 
started at 2 o'clock, P..M. the other evening, and walked tex 
miles—caught teenty fish—killed five snakes—walked down 
two rabbits—ran a deer three miles, have caught 
it if he had not slipped up—and_got back home Vefore 4 


o'clock the same evening! All we baye got to.say is, Beaty 
Gallatin Democrat 
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From the London New Monthly for May. 
THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS, 
- A BALLAD—BY LEIGH HUNT, 

Kine Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport, - 
Aad one day, as his lions fought, sat looking on the court ; 
The nobles filled the benches round, the ladies by their side, 
And ’mong them sat the Count de Lorge, with one for whom he sigh'd : 
And truly ’t was a gallant thing to see that crowning show, 
Valor und love, and a king above, and the royal beasts below. 


Ramp’d and roar’d the lions, with horrid laughing jaws ; [paws ; 
They bit, they glared, gave blows like bears,a wind went with their 
With wallowing might and stifled roar they roll’d on one another, 
Till all thé pit, with sand and mane, was in a thunderous smother ; + 
The bloody foam above the hars came whizzing through the air ; 
Said Francis then, “Faith, gentlemen, we’ re better here than there.” 


De Lorge’s love o’erheard the King, a beauteous, lively dame, 

With smiling lips and sharp bright eyes, which always seem’d the same, 
She thought, The Count, my lover, is brave as brave can be ; 

He surely would do wond'rous things to show his love for me ; 

King, ladies, lovers, all look on; the occasion is divine ; 

IN drop my glove to prove his love; great glory will be mine.— 


She dropp'd her glove to prove his love, then look’d at him and smiled ; 
He bowed, and in a moment leaped among the lions wild : 

The leap was quick, return was quick, he has regain’d his place, 
Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the lady’s face. 

“ By ——”” cried Francis, “ rightly done !” and he rose from where he 
“No love,” quoth he, “but vanity, sets love a task like that.” (sat; 


* See the story in St. Foix’s History of Paris, quoted from Brantome, 
LOST AND WON; 
OR THE THIRD SEASON. 

“Yes; he shall propose this season, and then I shall 
have the gratification, the delight, the exquisite triumph 
of refusing him. It will only serve him right!” 

Such was the language of Florence Neville’s eyes as 
she contemplated, with no little satisfaction, the graceful 
reflection of her figure in the glass, before which she was 
attiring for the first ball of the seasun. 


Of whom was she speaking? of whom thinking? Why 
did that short rosy lip curl with such beautiful scorn as the 
last look was given at the snowy dress, which hung in its 
lace folds like summer clouds round the fairy form of its 
young mistress? Florence was at that moment picturing 
to herself the subjug: tion of one high heart which had ob- 
stina’ doing homage at her shrine—of one be- 
ing in the wide world who had denied her power, calmly 
gazed at her undoubtedly lovely countenance, and tran- 
quilly i her ‘style.’ It was insufferable: so 

lorence determined that her third season should be dis- 
tinguished by the conquest of the haughty, high, and hand- 
some Earl of St. Clyde—not that she cared for him; oh, 
no! she was only determined to make him propose. In- 
deed there was a sort of playful wager between her cous- 
in, Emma Neville, and herself on the subject, and Flor- 
ence felt her credit at stake if she failed. 

‘Have you thought of our wager, Florence ?” said Em- 
at as they descended tu the drawing-room to- 

r. 
m. ‘To be sure !—You think I shall lose it. 
your thoughts.” 

“ff he is the St. Clyde of last season, you certainly 
will,” laughed Emma. ‘That man is invulnerable, Fior- 
ence.” 


I can read 


“* Nous verrons, nous verrons !” said the beauty, and ta- 
king her father's arm, she sprang lightly into the carriage. 

It was a brilliant ball! the rich and the noble, the young 
and the beautiful—all were there; and in the centre of an 
admiring circle, dazzlingly con: picuous, stood Florence. 
She was preparing to waltz with a tall, dark, anbending 
looking personage, who was apparently quite indifferent 
whether he supported her light figure or that of any one 
else. This was Lord St. Clyde. Fivrence, on the con- 
trary, was all ae gaiety. She was dancing with 
him for the thirdtime. Another moment and they were 
flying round the circle with rapid grace. 

Things went on exceedingly well. Florence knew her 

und and the game she was playing, and as she passed 
imma, the cousins exchanged glances. That of Flor- 
ence said, “ He is won!” that of Emma, “ Not yet.” 

“I’m afraid you are fatigued,” suid Lord St. Clyde, as 
he led his partner to a seat. 

“Oh, no, not much,” replied Florence ; * but the rooms 
are very warm. It is impossible to dance, and stil! more 
‘to breathe—particularly here.” 

She was in one corner of the room—the most crowded 
and removed from either door or window. 

“The conservatories are cool,” said the Earl, but he 
did not offer vo lead her there. Florence was perfectly 
aware that the conservatories were cool, but she knew 
also that they had another advantage—they were perfect 
groves of the choicest flowers and orange trees, conse- 

uently no spot was ever better suited for a flirtation, per- 
koe or a proposal. With experienced policy, however, 
she only leaned gracefully backand gently fanned herself. 
Lord St. Clyde stood by her side. He was anything but 
a ball-room man, for though his figure was faultless, and 
his dancing just enough to show it off, he had nons of 


that charming fluency of conversation which a dancing 
partner should have; he could not pay a compliment if 
he did not feel it—he would not if he thought it was ex- 
pected; therefore, had he been Mr. St. Clyde, jun. he 
would have been a great bore in society; as it was, he was 
a delightful young man—so muelr proper reserve. 

he galloppe in Gustave roused the Earl from a reverie. 

“Are you too much fatigued to join in the galloppe, 
wean tors os Loppe. it f M 

“ Oh, yes! I never . it fatigues me so! Is it pos- 
sible yeu like that selon, Lord St. Clyde?” 

‘The Earl persisted, but Florence would not dance—he 
persuaded, but she would uot listen—he condescended to 
repeat the request, and almost allowed a compliment to 
escape him—no, Florence was firm—the Ear! said no 
more, but drew himself up. Suddenly Florence rose 
with her brightest smile. 

“1am too selfish, my Lord: that galloppe is so inspiring 
that I cannot resist it.”’ 

A change came o’er the spirit of St. Clyde: he was an- 
other creature, and Florence was herself again, all trium- 
phant. The uext moment the dancers were thrown into 
confusion, there was a rush toward the windows, and 
Lord St. Clyde was seen darting throngh the crowd toward 
the conservatory with a fainting figure in his arms—it was 
Florence Neville! 

‘Che cousin bent affeetionately over the insensible girl, 
and the Earl knelt by her with a glass of water. 

* It was my fault!” exclaimed St. Clyde, in an agitated 
voice, ‘I made her dance—good God! how lovely she 
looks! she does not revive—what shall we do?” 

‘Has no one salts?” cried Emma; “call my uncle, I 
think we had better go home—oh, who jas any salts?” 

The Earl was already gone for them. With a stifled 
laugh Flarence opened her wide beautiful eyes and start- 
ed up. 

“ Was it not well done?” 

“Good Heaven, Florence!” 

“Well, my dear, did you never hear of any one faint- 
ing before? You willlose the wager, cuzina mia!” 

** My dear Florence, how you frightened me!” 

“Never mind—hush, here they come; now take papa 
to the ball-room for my boa, and leave the rest to me.” 

Emma did as she was desired and forbore to ask any 
questions until they got home ; then she anxiously inqui- 
red, “ Did he propose ?” 

“No! provoking man! but very nearly. Did I not 
faint well?” 

“ Yes—but it will not do, Florence ; that man does not 
care for you.” 

“* Never mind that, he shall propose.” 

“Bat do you not care for him?” 

“« Quw’importe? he shall propose.” 

“Never!” 

“T will make him! Remember this is only the first ball 
of the seazon!” 

Lady Monteagle gave a fete at her villa at Putney. Mr. 
and Miss Neville were there of course. Florence had an 
exquisite bouquet but she saw Lord St. Clyde advancing 
toward her; therefore, she pradently dropped it into the 
centre of a Jarge myrtle bush. 

“You have no bouquet, Miss Neville,” was one of his 
Lordship’s first remarks. ‘are you not fond of flowers ?”’ 

“Yes, passionately,” said Florence; “but I have lost 
mine. I amso sorry, for I fear I shall not find another so 
beautiful.” 

“Will you allow me to endeavor to supply its place with 
this?” was the instant reply. 

Florence smiled and blushed as she took it;'the smile was 
art, but the blush nature, for she could not help it. Lord 
St. Clyde’s eyes were fixed on her face, and the next mo- 
ment she found herself walking with him whilst Mr. Ne- 
ville was speaking to the hostess, whose gaunt daughter 
was looking very spiteful. Clarence played her 
admiration. Lord St. Clyde was in her power, for she 
had engaged him in an animated flirtation. ‘They were 
standing on the brink of a beautiful fountain, when the 
Farl exclaimed, ‘Do you know the language of flowers, 
Miss Neville ?’ 

* No,’ said Florence, ‘but it must be very pretty ; do you 
know it, my Lord!’ 

“Yes, by heart.’ 

‘ Then tell me what these flowers mean !’ exclaimed the 
beanty qnite innocently as she offered him his bouquet 
which was composed of a white rose, a pink rose bud, 
some myrtle, and one geranium. ‘The Earl hesitated, and 
langhed, then suddenly recovering himself he said, ‘ They 





speak in their simple language the sentiment that I dare 
not in words express.’ 

Florence felt her heart beating, but she only langhed— 
that langh encouraged the Earl,—‘ Florence! forgive me 
Ww 

‘Ah, Miss Neville, I have been looking for you every 
where, and here you are all alone: cried one of Floren- 
ce’s ie, train, the elegant Sir Percy Hope. 

‘Oh no, not alone,’ said Florence, rather annoyed, 
* Lord St. Clydewhy, where is— _— 

‘The Earl was gone. 

‘ Florence, did Lord St. Clyde propose to day?’ said 





Emma to her cousin in the evening. 


part to) 





See 
‘ Not quite, but as nearly as possible—I declare J wij] 
never speak to Sir Percy Hope again !’ 


Time! ‘Time! can nothing stay thee ! 

The season was passing rapidly, and Florence had four 
proposals; of course she had reiused them, although they 
uad not been tendered by the Earl of St. Clyde. - still she 
said, ‘ He shall propose,’ until the last Opera of the seasoy,. 

Pale, languid, but still delicately beautiful, the spoj 
and petted Florence leaned back in her box, deaf to the 
strains of the syren Grisi—regardless of the : 
around her, and disgusted with every thing in the sha 
of gaiety. She leaned back in her chair and closed her 
eyes for a second; on opening them, she saw a pair of 
dark eyes fixed with more than common earnestness on 
her face. It was Lord St. Clyde—those wild eyes could 
only belong to him. What possessed Florence at that mo. 
ment? She did not bow—she did not smile—she mere} 
bent forward and whispered the word of departure to her 
chaperon; then, winding her cachemere round her, she 
placed her arm within that of Sir Percy Hope, and lett 
the box. : 

The next morning Florence was really unwell, She 
said “ not at home” to every one and began to tune her 
harp. String after string gave way as she drew them up, 
—‘ Like me, poor harp,’ she sighed, ‘ you are sinking, 
spoiling from neglect.’ eo 

Suddenly the door opened, and a visiter was announ. 
ced. 

‘ Notat home,’ cried Florence hastily. 

‘ Pardon me, for once I disobey,’ said a voice, and Lord 
St. Clyde entered. He continued :—* TI have intraded, | 
confess, but it is only fora moment. I come, Miss Ne. 
ville, to wish you—to bid you a long,—and perhaps a last 
farewell!’ . 

‘Farewell!’ said Florence, dropping her harp key; 
‘this resolution has been suddenly taken, has it not?’ 

‘No,’ replied the Earl ; ‘ | am going to seek in Italy that 
happiness which is denied me here.’ 

‘ ftaly Y exclaimed Florence, turning her eyes like melt. 
ing sapphires, on the Earl—‘ dear, bright sunny Italy! my 
own fair land!’ ‘ : 

‘Is it yours, Miss Neville?’ said St. Clyde eagerly. 

‘Yes, my lord, Florence was my birth-place, and my 
home for fourteen happy years.” 

Lord St. Clyde paused—nothing is so awkward asa 
panse in a tete-a-tete ; he felt this, and quickly rousing him- 
self, he said hastily : 

‘| will not interrupt you any longer. Farewell !—per- 
haps we may meet again.’ . ‘ 

‘ Perhaps we may—good bye,’ said Florence, extending 
her hand; it was slightly, very slightly pressed, and she 
was alone.—For a moment, she felt as if the past were a 
dream ; but, glaucing om the ground, she saw a while 
glove—it was the Earl’s! She turned away, and leaning 
on the marble slab of a beautiful mirror, she gazed at the 
faultless reflection of her face. 

‘ Beauty! beauty !’—murmuredshe— paltry gift! since 
it could not win St. Clyde!'—And burying that young 
face iu her hands, she fairly burst into a passion of tears. 

‘Florence! my own, my idolized!’ said a voice close to 
her. She turned, with a real, genuine, unartificial shriek. 

he Earl of St. Clyde was at her feet! 

* * * ~ * * 

‘Well, Florence,’ said Emma Neville to the Countess 
of St. Clyde, one day, ‘you must really give me a Jesson 
on proposals—how weil you managed your husband’s— 
teach me your at.’ 

‘No, no, you are quite mistaken,’ laughed Florence ; 
‘no one could be more surprised at St. Clyde’s. pre 
than myself, for I had given him up. Art failed, my dear 
Emma, and nature gained the day in thiscase, Takecare 
how you make nets, they never answer. Men are shock- 
ingly sharp sighted now !’ [London Court Journal. 


A Femare Sorpier.—Mary Jones was a soldier's 
daughter ; her mother died when she was a child, and she 
accompanied her futher in his campaigns, habited in boy's 
apparel. Her father was killed in battle ; and she being 
left forlorn in a strange country, enlisted at the age of 
twelve years in the 74th regiment of foot, where she ser 
ved seven years as a drummer, and was in several engage 
ments, when she received a sabre wound across the nore, 
a bayonet wound in her left leg. At the period'of this 
servitude her sex was discovered, and she was dischary 
with a pension of nine pence a day. At the age of nine- 
teen, on her discharge, she married a soldier in t e seventh 
draguons, the Marquis of Anglesea’s Regiment ;—her hus- 
bard was killed in the memorable battle of Waterleo. 
After the action she went over the field in search of spol. 
Amongst —— she discovered her — dreadiully 
wounded, apparently gasping for b , lying amor 
the dying and the dead ; she inamedletaly applied a cordial 
to his mouth, removed him from his sitaation, and hastened 
to procure him assistance, and he finally recovered ; be 
now lives in Sloan street, and out of gratitude to ber for 
saving his life, he allows her.a shilling a day, pension 2 
addition to her pensioa from the King.—She was lately 
married to her present husband, who is a soldier in 








Guards, with whom she now lives, English Paper, 
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Capital Punishment.—We enter upon a consideration of 
this subject with a distrust of our own convictions and a dif- 
fidence in our ability to render it justice, which, however 

and well-grounded, does not often embarrass our spe- 
eulations. But the topic is one which earnestly invites dis- 
eussion—which seems even to demand investigation—since 
it is evident that a radical change must ere long be effected 
cithcr in the punishment itself or in the temper of public opin- 
ion in relation to it, The question is distinctly forced upon 
the attention of the community— Shall the highest punish- 
ment known to our laws be Death !—or, shall this be super- 
seded by others of a milder character?’ If it be to remain 
on our statute-books, then proper measures must be taken, 
either through the naked action of public opinion or other- 
wise, to render it substantive and effectual to the punish- 
ment of atrocious offences and the terror of evil-doers—not 
merely of the miserable vagabond who has no hold on the 
sympathies of his fellow-beings, but also of the more fortu- 
nate but less excusable culprit who has wealth, respectable 
connexions, and influential friends to interpose between his 
guilt and the stern demands of justice. We cannot be wrong 
in asserting that if the scruples of individuals as to the right 
of the community to take the life of a human being are to in- 
fluence the verdicts of juries—if the respectability and the 
distress of relatiges, deeply to be deplored as the latter must 
be, are to warp the judgements and excite the mistaken sym- 
pathies of jurors, so far as to render their verdict a virtual 
libel on the witnesses on whose testimony it professes to be 
founded—nay more, if we are to have eternally dinned in 
the ears of our juries that they are to give the accused the 
benefit of any doubt they may entertain, (and how many alle- 
gations depending for their support on testimony can be 
proved beyond a pretext for doubt ?) and that it is far better 
that many murderers should escape justice than that one in- 
nocent person should be condemned—we say, if such influ- 
ences are to govern the administration of justice, it were bet- 
ter at once to abolish the penishment, or rather threatening, 
of death. Instead of deterring from the commission of crime, 
its eflect must be to weaken the safeguards of society and 
nerve the tremulous arin of the midnight assassin. 

We may as well here remark that we have heretofore been 
inclined to the tenets of the ‘ mercifal doctors’ who advocate 
the total abolition of the punishment of death, as the relic of 
a barbarous age, and calculated, by the revolting spectacle 
which it presents, to blunt the better feelings and harden the 
heart. (The substitution of private for public executions in 
this and other Statcs has subtracted much from the force of 
this objection.) We never did feel the force of the argu- 
ment of Father Beccaria and his followers that the commu- 
nity had no moral power to take the life of one of its mem- 
bers, because that member had no right to pledge his life to 
the community for his conformity to its requirements. ‘The 
institutes of society, civilized or barbarian, from the earliest 
ages, seem to oppose to this sophism a contradiction which 
carries with it the force of the common sense of mankind.— 
But we will try to oppose it with a syllogism : ‘The law which 
exacts this fearful penalty, but for deeds no less fearful, is 
founded in necessity—in the instinct of self-preservation, 
which is said to be the first law of nature. We may fairly 
presume that none of the merciful doctors would deny to any 
community—a ship’s crew at sea attacked by pirates, the in- 
mates of a house broken open by robbers and assassins, or 
the defenders of a country’s freedom menaced by perfidious 
treason, for instance —the right to sacrifice a few lives worse 
than worthless in the eye of reason, for the preservation of « 
far greater number of those infinitely valuable. Having ad- 
mitted thus much, they cannot certainly deny the same right 
toa tribe of savages who have apprehended an atrocious 
murderer, whom, in their vagrant course of life. they have 
ho means of retaining in confinemeut, while they have yet a 
moral certainty that he will, ifonce more at liberty, consum- 
mate some unappeasable revenge in the commission of other 
murders. Who will seriously contend that they have no 
right to secure themselves against his thirst of blood in the 
only way which is open to them ?!—Now, we contend that 











the right of a civilized community to take the life of an of- 





fender in the highest degree against its well-being is based 
on an assumption of precisely similar import—viz. that the 
cxample will prevent the commission of many other murders. 
Whether the danger is to be apprehended alone from the cul- 
prit already in the power of the law, or from others of like 
character, cannot be material to the question of right. The 
murderer has forfeited his life in taking that of another ; but 
he suffers the penalty that others may be deterred from fol- 
lowing in his bloody footsteps. - The power of the commu- 
nity to take the life of one incorrigible offender in order to 
save those of ten innocent persons being once established, 
the whole question of right is settled. Beyond this, it isa 
question of sunple expediency—of reason, of argument, of 
fact, in relation to the efficacy of capital punishment to sub- 
serve the ends to which it is directed. 

But when we come to this branch of the investigation, we 
find many of our adversaries’ position far more easily carricd. 
The assumption that solitary confinement for life, or some- 
thing else of like natare, is a severer and more terrible pun- 
ishment than that of death, need only be stated. Reader, 
how many of those sentenced to death, think you, would 
gladly change to perpetual imprisonment! Nine of every 
ten, we are certain. How many of those doomed to such 
imprisonment would wish their sentence altered to death? 
Not one in a hundred, we are equally confident. But the 
pretence defeats its object ; since to substitute a severer pen- 
alty for that of death is hardly consistent with the superlative 
humanity of the opponents of capital punishment. 

With regard to the offender himself, we are not sure that 
the stern exaction of justice is not perfectly consonant with 
the exhibition of a considerate and well-attempered mercy. 
We feel a strong conviction that the individual who has deli- 
berately imbrued his hands in the blood of a human being 
should not desire to live any longer than would be required 
to make his peace with his Maker. If he truly realize the 
awful character of his offence against the laws of God and 
man, every moment of his prolonged existence is but an ad- 
ditional torture—a brooding horror—a living death. And if 
he be truly penitent, so far from wishing to escape the pen- 
alty, he should be willing to offer the only atonement in his 
power, by suffering the appropriate penalty of his crime, and 
standing forth an awful monument and a warning of the con 
sequences of murder. He cannot hope to retrieve his cher- 
acter—to regain his peace of mind—to become a useful and 
respected member of society—a blessing to his relatives— 
(even our opponents will agree with us thus far)—it is best, 
therefore, that the grave should close speedily over his crime 
and his suffering, leaving nothing to society but the mourn- 
ful yet salutary lesson of his fate. 

— But his relatives, his friends, say the objectors. Well, 
it is best for them, too, that blood should be atoned with 
blood. Better an hour of bitter agony than an age of cor- 
roding, hopeless anguish. ‘To incarcerate the offender in a 
cell can ouly keep alive their wretchedness without allevia- 
ting it. The grave is the only oblivion, and Time the effec- 
tual consoler.—The shame, if any can attach to the virtuous 
relatives of a criminal, is connected with the crime, and not 
the mode or measure of its punishment; and this, too, will 
find its only oblivion in the grave of the offender. 

— But the subject enlarges upon the view; and we are 
constrained to reserve some points for a separate considera- 
tion, pet 

Penrnsytvania.—The Legislature of this State proba- 
bly adjourned about the middle of the present week.— 
The Apportionment Bill passed both Houses as reported 
by Mr. Stevens. ‘The bill to prohibit Masonic and all 
other Secret Oaths, was lost in the Senate by a vote of 
21 to 11.—The finances of the State are in a highly flour- 
ishing condition. The receipts of tolls from the State 
Improvements from the Ist of November up to the 7th 
inst. amounted to $327,193 26. We estimate the entire 
tolls of the current year at little less than $1,000,000.— 
The public works are represenced by the journals sup- 
porting the State Administration as under excellent man- 
agement. One railroad car recentiy made two complete 
trips from Columbia to Philadelphia and back in twenty- 
four hours—distance travelled, 344 miles. The Treas- 
ury it is said, will be able to pay the interest on the State 
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Debt without resorting to loans, as has hitherto been done. 








It is said that the Wheat crop of the present year will be 
uncommonly light in this State. 

The Anti-Masons of Alleghany Co. have nomisated 
Richarp Bippie, Esq. of Pittsburg, as their candidate 
for Congress, vice Hon. Harmar Denny, who declines. 
Mr. B. will be opposed by Hon. T. B. Dartas—both 
geutlemen of distinguished talent and character. 

The friends of Harrison and Granger in Lebanon and 
Dauphin have nominated Ggorce W. Harnis, Esq. for 
Congress, in place of Hon. William Clark. 


A Veto.—The President transmitted to both Houses of 
Congress on Friday of last week a Veto on the act re- 
cently passed, changing the day for the annual meeting of 
Congress from the Ist day of December to the Ist of No- 
vember, and providing that the long-session shall tertninate 
on the second Monday of May, unless both Hotises con- 
cur in assigning a different day. The President's object- 
tions are Constitutional purely, founded on the fifth and 
sixth sections of Article I. and the second section of Ar- 
ticle Il. We regret most sincerely that such objections 
exist, since the contemplated change appears to be re- 
garded by all as an advantageous one—but we are not 
prepared to say that they are unsubstantial. 


A Night in the House of Representatives.—The session 
of the House of Thursday of last week will long be dis- 
tinguished in the history of our National legislation for one 
of the most remarkable displays of fortitude, or rather of 
obstinacy, ever afforded by any deliberative body. A brief 
narrative may not form an uninteresting chapter in the 
history of the times, 

It is well known that the only uncontrolled discussion 
of any important measure before the House, is usually 
had in Committee of the Whole, as it is termed, when the 
Speaker vacates the Chair, calling some other Member to 
preside as Chairman of the Committee. While the bill 
is in this stage, the discussion cannot be arrested by the 
Previous Question, nor can the Yeas and Nays be de- 
manded. No stop can be put to the debate, until the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report.. Then, when the bill comes 
directly before the House in its preper capacity, all amend- 
ments, as well as discussion, may be cut off at any mo- 
ment by the majority, who have simply to second:the Pre- 
vious Question, and enforce an immediate vote on the bill 
as it stands. Of course, the Committee of the Whole is 
the state peculiarly favorable to the minority, who aban- 
don it with reluctance until the details of the bill under 
consideration have been fully settled. 


In this instance, the consideration in Committee of the 
bill to settle the Nurthern Boundary of Ohio and prescri- 
bing to Michigan the terms of admission into the Union, 
with the bill for the admission of Arkansas, was the Spe- 
cial Order of the day. Mr. Hardin moved the prior con- 
sideration of the other bill for the establishment of the 
Northern Boundary of Ohio, Indiana, and Llinois, which 
had been laid on the table by the casting vote of the Speak- 
er. Mr. Polk decided that, as the hour for taking up the 
Special Order had arrived, it would require'a vote of two- 
thirds to take up this bill. Mr. Storer appealed, and was 
sustained by Mr. Vinton; but, after the Speaker had sta- 
ted his reasons, the House appeared inclined to sustain 
him, and Mr. Storer withdrew his appeal. The Michigan 
Bill then came up: the pending question being on the 
amendment by Mr. Vinton, providing that the bounda- 
ries of the several States shall be as herein specified, 
whether the Michigan Convention accede to it or not.— 
Messrs. Everett, Bond, Corwin, Harper, E. Whittlesey, 
Lane, Vinton, Storer, and Wise spoke in favor of the 
amendment, and Messrs. Howard, Adams, Pearce, Hunts 
man, and others in reply. ‘The question was taken at a 
late hour of the evening and the amendment lost. 

It had now become apparent that the political majority 
of the House, satisfied with the bill as it stood, andappre 
hending delay and difficulty from its return to the Senate 
with amendments, were resolved to have the bill reported 
eut of Committee that night. ‘The minority, dissatisfied 
with many of its provisions, wished further time for dis- 
cussion and amendment, and were as firmly resdlved that 
the bill should not yet be reported. The majority had no 
other means of effecting their purpose than by sitting res- 
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,elutely in their places and voting down every proposition 
to amend or adjourn, until the Opposition speakers should 
be worn down by fatigue, and thus afford an opportunity 
for the Commmittee to rise and report ; and this plan they 
accordingly followed. 

After various amendments had been offered and reject- 
ed, Mr. Adams—who has been the most thorough sup- 
porter of the claims of Michigan throughout—stated that 
he wished to offer an amendment admitting Michigan 
without conditions, and leaving the Boundary question to 
be settled distinctly. He said he could not prepare it now, | 
and wished time—Mr. Thomas, Chairman of the Com-' 
mittee, suggested that he might offer it in the House alter 
the bill was reported.—Mr. Adains rejoined that he would | 
cheerfully do so, if he could be assured thatthe screws (i.e. | 
the Previous Question) would not be applied to cut off | 
his proposition.—Mr. ‘Thomas said he could make no! 
pledges for the majority of the House.—Mr. Adams then | 
declined taking the course suggested, but moved that the. 
Committee. rise, with leave to sit again. Lost. 

Mr, Russell moved so to amend the bill as to provide! 
that none but free white male citizens (aliens excluded) | 
should be entitled to-vote in the new State: Lo-t. 

The Michigan bill was then laid aside, and the bill for! 
the admission of Arkansas taken up. 

Mr. Phillips of Mass. now moved that the Committee 
rise, as it was past 12 o’clock, and the House was coim- 
pletely exhausted. He thought a measure of such impor- 
tance as the admission of a new State, should not be forced 
through the Committee in this manner. Ayes 17; Noes 
82—no quorum. Mr. Sevier requested Mr. P. to with-| 
draw his motion; which was refused. Mr. Reed moved | 
an adjournment. Mr. Adams wished the hour (1 o’clock) | 
noted on the journal. The Speaker decided the request | 
out of order: ‘The motion to adjourn was negatived : | 
Ayes 24; Noes 98—one more than a quorum. So the) 
discussion was continued. 

Mr..L. Wikiams moved to reduce the Judge’s salary | 
from’ $2,000 to $1,500 per annum: Ayes 15; Noes 95—| 
no quorum again. Mr. Sevier of Arkansas now stated | 
that he would not wish to press the bill at that late hour. 
If the House would consent to make it the Special Order 
for 10 o’clock to-morrow, he would be satisfied. (‘No, 
no !-resoufided from the majority.) A motion to adjourn 
was lost, and a call of the House ordered. ‘The Sergeant- 
at-Arms was employed from half past 1 to half past 4 in 
rousing Members from their beds and bringing them to, 

the House in custody, until the number present amounted | 
to 132—eleven more than a quorum. The call was then’ 
suspended, and the consideration of the bill proceeded | 
with. 
Mr. Adams moved to amend the bill by stipulating) 

_ that “nothing in this act shall be construed as an assent 
by Congress to the article in the Constitution of the! 
said State in relation to Slavery and the emancipation of 
Slaves.” The amendment was advocated by Messrs. Ad-| 
ams, Cushing, Hard, and Briggs, and opposed by Mr. | 
Wise. Negatived: Ayes32; Noes 93. Mr. Adamsmoved 
that the Committee rise: Ayes44; Noes 93. Half a doz- | 
en other amendments, relating to Slavery, Judge’s Salary, | 
and other matters, were successively offered, debated, and 
re; 
Mr. Wise at length rose, about seven o'clock in the | 
morning, and commenced a yiolent philippic against the 
coarse of the majority in pressing this question upon a 
House, (as he said,) “tired, sleepy, and drunk.’’ He op-' 
ware the motion to report the bille, and declared that he 
ould speak till 10 o'clock, if necessary ; and then, he cou- | 
tended, the Speaker must take the Chair, and open the 
session for Friday. He accordingiy persevered in his re- 
marks till 10 o’clock. Here it was coutended by the Of- 
position that the session of Thursday terminated of ne- 
cessity, as it was now 10 o’clock on Friday, when the, 
Speaker shoald take the Chair, and the journal be read. 
Mr. Giascock replied that in legislative asin judicial pro- 
ceedings the day did not expire until adjournment. Mr. 
Mason suggested that the Committee should now rise and 
the bills be made the Special Order for to-day, (Friday ;) ' 
and so the discussion be continued. Negatived. Mr. Wise | 
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SamvuEL CusHMAN........... Rockingham, 
James FARRINGTON......... Strafford, 
JosEPH WEEKS,....,.....5.. Cheshire, 
| CuHar.es G. ATHERTON..... Hillsborough, 
Jarep W. Witwiams........Grafton and Coos. 


| that William Henry Harrison has no claim or capacity 


‘the floor, and said se believed all had been done that could 
be done by the opponents of the bill as it stood. They 
had fought it manfully, and used every effort to stave off 
a decision. He moved, therefore, that the Committee rise 
and report the two bills, and that the House adjourn over 
to 10 o’clock on Saturday morning. ‘The motion prevailed ; 
and ‘the House, after a sitting of more than twenty-five 
hours, adjourned. 





New-Hampsuirne.—Hon. John Page, of Haverhill, was 
on Wednesday of last week elected by the Legislature of 
this State to the U. S. Senate, to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of Hon. Isaae Hill, elected Governor. 
Mr. P. had 183 out of 215 votes. (This is by no means 
indicative of the result of the more important election for 
a Senator to hold the same seat for six years ensuing from 
the 4th of March, 1837. Wee still believe Hon. Charles 
G. Atherton, Speaker of the House, will be elected to the 
station.)—Abner B. Kelley was re-elected Treasurer, 
Ralph Metcalf Secretary of State, and Joseph Hill Com- } 
missary General, on the same day with the above.—Mr. 
Page departed immediately for Washington. 

Ezekiel Morrill; Samuel Tilton, Benjamin Evans, Jon- 
athan Gove, and John Page, form the State Council for 
the current year—all friends of the General Administra- 
tion. Senate—11 Administration, 1 Opposition. 

His Excellency Governor Hill transmitted his maiden 
Message to the Legislature on the 3d inst. It fills eight 
and half close and ample newspaper columns. We fear 
the dear people will tire of electing Editors to high sta- 
tions before our turn comes, if they cannot rein in their 
ambition to some more reasonable bounds than ha ze served 
the Ex-Senator.—His Excellency discourses mainly of the 
U. S. Bank, Banks in General; Abolition, and the like novel 
topics. We cannot say, however, that we discover any 
thing of striking originality in his (vo)luminous sugges- 
tions. 

‘The supporters of Messrs Van Buren and Johnson in 
this State held.a Convention at Concord on the 9th inst. 


and made the following nominations : 
XXVth Congress. 


. Presidential Electors, 
Sena- rey Harvey, 
torial. 2 lsaac WALDRON. 

TRISTAM SHAW.... 

STEPHEN GALE... 

Jostan Russer. -- -Hillsborough, 

Gawen GILMORE -Cheshire 

Joun W. WEEKS ..... ++++++-Grafton.and Coos. 


His Excellency Isaac Hitt was nominated for re-elec- 
tion.—There can be but a shadow of doubt of the success 
of all these nominations. 

P. S.—This Congressional nomination upsets our idea 
of sending Mr. Atherton to the, Senate, 

The opponents of Van Buren in Littleton held a meet- 
ing a few days since to determine on their course with 
respect to the cnsuing election. They resolved to sup- 
port Harrison and Granger. 


Reckingham, 
. +. Strafford, 








DetawarE.—The supporters of the Baltimore nomina- 
tions for the Presidency and Vice Presidency in Dela- 
ware held a State Convention at Dover on Thursday of 
last week. E. D. Cullen af Sussex Co. was elected 
President, and Andrew Gray of New Castle Secretary.— 
A Committee of six was then appointed to select a State 
Ticket; and, at the afternoon session, the following names 
were reported and agreed to: 
For Governor,.. NEHEMIAH CLARK, Kent County, 


“ Congress,..MARTIN.W. BATES,...... Kent, 
WILLIAM SEAL, .......+--..- Newcastle, 
Electors, § BENJAMIN POTTER, .......... ent, 
SAMUEL PAYNTER, .......... Sussex 


W. H. Rogers reported five resolutions, approving the 
nominations of Marrin Van Buren for President and 
Ricuarp M. Jouyson for Vice President and recom- 
mending them to the support of the freemen of Delaware, 


New-Yorx.—Anti-Van Buren Convention.—The Stay 
Convention of the opponents of Van Buren and Johnsey 
assembled at Utica on Wednesday the 8th inst. “Col. Bi: 
sha Jenkins of Columbia was temporarily-calied to th 
Chair, and Thomas H. Rochester of Monroe and Jame, 
M. Stevenson of Rensselaer appointed Secretaries, Th 
several Counties having been called over and the credentiah 





of Delegates examined, a Committee of one tromeach Sep. 
atorial District—Daniel Ullman, Bartow White, Jacob 
Haight, Joseph Cuyler, Join H. Ostrom, Joseph Bene 
dict, John H. Beach, and Thomas Rochesterway ap 
pointed to nominate officers for the Convention, 
accordingly reported the names of Jacon Hiroyy of 
Greene County, for President, John W. Taylor, Sarat. 
ga, Elisha Jenkins, Columbia, Henry A: Livingston, 
Dutchess, Smith Bloomfield, New-York, Chester Gris. | 
wold, Oneida, Abiel Cook, Chenango, John H. Beach, | 
Cayuga, Samuel Works, Niagara, for Vice 

James M. Stevenson, Rensselaer, John B. Van Behaick 
Albany, James Darick, Erie, Warren T. Worden, Cayu. 
ga, William T. Averill, Otsego, for Secretaries. 


The President, on taking the Chair, addressed the Cop. 
vention, returning thanks for the honor conferred, F 
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Committees were then appointed to draft an address,» 
prepare resolutions, and to form an Electoral Ticket; afyy 
which the Convention adjourned to meet the next mon. 
ing at 8 o’clock. 
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On reassembling at 8 o'clock the next morning. i 
Convention proceeded to ballot for candidates for Gove. 
nor and Lieutenant Governor, with jhe following resuk: 

For Governor.... JESSE BUEBL,........... AR 
—being the whole number of votes given. 

For Lieut. Gov...GAMALIEL H. BARSTOW,,....13 
—being the whole number of votes given.—So Jess: 
Buet, Esq. of Albany Co. was unanimously nominated 
for Governor, and Dr. Gamatiex H. Barstow of Tioga 
Co. for Lieutenant Governor. = 

Dr. White, from the Committee to nominate.Electors 
of President at large. reported the names of Guus C. 
Verpianck of New-York, and Luruer Brapusza of 
Franklin Co. which were adopted, and the State tice 
completed as follows : 
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For President, ........ WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON,,.0f Ohio. 
“ Vice President,... FRANCIS GRANGER, oN Y, 
“ Governor,.......- JESSE BUEL,,. 0.0.00: cicsvesves 
“ Lieut. Governor,..GAMALIEL H,. BARSTOW,,....,.. 





Electors of President and Vice President, 










—condemning the course of the Opposition, and asserting 


for the office of President. 
journed. 
The Legislatare of Delaware convened at Dover on 


The Convention then ad- 


: Gouiian C. VERPLANCK,........New-York, 
eenanran Ai § LuTHER BRADISH,........++5.- -Franklia, 
District I... Robert W. Mott, ...........05.+ --Queens Co. 

Il... Jacob Sloat,.......... realli: . »-Rockland, 

— on 

‘ rt C. Corneil, 
.-Cornelius Harsen, ee eeeeeeseeeeNewe¥Ork, 
-- Robert Smith, : 
IV...James Benedict,......... se ees se» Westehester, 
V...Henry A, Livingston,..........-+-Dutchess, 
VI...Charles Ludlow,. ...... 0... ++ +++. Orange, 
VII... Daniel Clark,. ...........0e0ees Sullivan, 
VILL... Killian Miller,........ ontenene cml Columbia, 
--Jacob Hayght,.........s.eeeeee- Greene, 
IX... Richard P. Herrick,..........++ ‘ 
X...John Taylor, .........ceeeeeeees 
XI...Isaac M. Schermerhorn,........+ Schenectad, 
aes. MENUS pt, ccccocsocovscces . «-. Washing tor, 
XII... Henry H. Ross,........0eeseeee Essex, 
XIV...Augustus Chapman,......+ + ++ St. Lawrentt 
ie oa MAND TNs co. 0400000000960rn Montgomery. 
XVI...Daniel J’. Buck,.........2ese008 Lewis, 
XVII...Joshua A* Spencer,..........++ Oneida, 
EN RRR pet nd 
XVIII... Chauncey Baker,........+e0eee++ J 
XIX... William H. Averill,...... «+ vee Otnegey 
XX...Erastus Root,..........00 «+ +»-Delaware, 
EEL... Sarele Me FING. .00cqccpecccconl = 
XXIL.. Adin Webb, .......0....00065 ous M 
--John Sayler,......... T 
XXIIIL...James Geddes,..... od 
..Jacob Ten Eyck,... .. Madison, 
XXIV... Mosley Hutchinson, - -Cayuge, 
XXV...Charles Bradish,... «++. Wayne 
XXVI... Robert C. Nicholas,........ w+. Ontario, 
XXVIL..William Wood,........... . +--+ Steuben, 
XXVII...John P. Pattinsun,........ «++ ee Monroe, 
XXIX...Shubael Dunham, ...:.........++ nese 
XXX... Micha Brooks, .......0..:.--00: ngstor 
SaeSe. ; oy Sam <b salou cate ‘a 
.«- Josep’ Rt on inp anninaiol ..-Erie 
XXXIUI...John H. Tyler,.........0.000++ -Orleans, 





Sensible.—The Legislature of Connecticut havet}e 
ed a proposition to prohibit all bills under the denem™ 








thea took up the thread of his discourse, and spoke till 
past 11 o'clock, when he concluded. Mr. McKennan took | 


Tuesday of this week. 


tion of five dollars, by a vote of 106 to 66. 
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“ XXIVth Congress.—In Senate, on Thursday the 9th 
inst. an interesting debate ardse on the bill supplementary to 
the bill to establish the Northern Boundary of Ohio and to 
sje for the admission of Michigan into the Union. The 
bill the usual allowance of five per cent. of the pro- 
ceeds of Pablic Lands for the support-of Common Schools, 
ut omits fe customary stipulation that all lands purchased 
of the U. States shall be exempt from ‘State taxation for a 
rerm of fivé years from such purchase¥ The purpose of this 
gaiission is to discourage the purchase of lands gs specula-_ 
tion; andits policy was ably discussed by Messrs. Ewing of 
* qhio, Benton, Wright and Walker in favor of, afid Messrs. 
Olay, Grundy and Webster cpposed to it. Mr. Clay moved 
jo amend by inserting the provision which had@cen made 
oa the admission of other new States: Yeas 20, Nays 24— 
igst. ‘The bill then passed as originally reported. 
Mr. Walker's Preémption Bill, for the benefit of the 
‘ Squatters’ on the Public Lands, came up; and, after de- 
hate, was negatived : Yeas 17, Nays 23. 
The residue of the day was spent in a debate on the bill 
to regulate the Public Deposites.” Adjourned. 
[The proceedings of the House of Thursday, extending 
into Friday; will be found recorded‘in another column.) 


In Senate, on Friday, Mr. Benton introdeced a bill “ tej 
restore the Constitutional currency of the country ;” which 
was read once, and ordered to a second reading. 


The bill to increase the Military establishment of the U. 
States was taken up, and a-long debate ensued thereon.— 
The immediate question was on a motion of Mr. Nicholas to 
recommit the bill with instructions to report it in a shape 
precisely similar to that of 1815. This was ultimately ne- 
gatived : Yeas 18, Nays 25. 

The bill regulating the Public Deposites was discussed 
and partially matured. Adjourned. 


In Senate, on Saturday, several petitions were pre- 
sented praying the recognition of the independence of 
Texas. A bill regulating the sales of public lands, was 
made the order of the day for Tuesday next. A bill to 
establish a new Land District in the country just ceded by 
the Cherokees passed to a second reading. ‘The bill re- 
pealing the fourteenth section of the U. S. Bank Charter, 
(which section makes its bills a legal tender for all debts 
due the Government, ) was engrossed for a third reading. 
The Senate then went into Executive Session. Adj. 

In the Hovse, the bills for the relief of Revolutionary 
ind Invalid Pensioners were the special order of the day, 
and were debated until the adjournment. 

On Monday, the Senate was mainly engaged in the 
discussion of the Surplus Revenue bill. Several Mem- 
bers expressed their opinions thereon; but the plan fora 
division of the eventual Surplus was not fully matured. 


In the. House, after a great number of private bills had 
been read and passed, the Michigan and Arkansas bills 
came up as the Special Order. Mr. Vinton’s amendment, 
declaring that the boundaries as herein recognized shall 
be regarded as settled, whether agreed to by Michigan 
or not, was negatived: Yeas 81; Navs 103. (We remark 
wih surprise the names of several Ohio members among 
the Nays on this division.) 

Mr. Adams now offered an amendment, in effect recog- 
nising the claims of Michigan to the territory in dispute 
between her and her neighbors, and allowing her a chance 
vindicate it. This amendment he supported with his 
tharacteristic ability and energy. When he had concla- 
ted, the Previous Question was moved and seconded, thus 
utting off the amendment and stopping all debate, and 
aking the question on ordering the billto a third reading, 
vhich prevailed. 

— bill for the admissien of Arkansas was next in 

r. 
ig Slavery. While the Clerk was reading his amend- 
ment and Mr. A. was standing in readiness to speak, the 
Previous Question was moved. Mr. Adams contended 
athe had a right to the floor. The Speaker decided 
tat he had not. Mr. Adams appealed; but the House 
ustained the Speaker, and seconded the Previous Ques- 
wn. The Speaker then stated the question—Shall the 
bill be ordered to a third reading ?—Curried. 


Mr. Adams rose to offer an amendment restrict-’ 
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a third time, and the Previous Question demanded before 
a word could be spoken. Carried, and the bill passed. 

_ The Agkansas bill ditto, throughout. So both bills have 
passed without amendment, and go directly to the Presi- 
dent, who was already known to be friendly to them ‘in 
the shape in which they have passed. So Michigan and 
Arkansas are now virtually States of the Union. Adj. 

On Tuesday, the Senate spent some time on Mr. 
Grundy’s Pust Office bill, which was materially amended. 
It was finally laid aside ; and Mr. Calhoun’s Deposite bill 
taken up. Afler much debate, tie amount to be retained 
in the ‘Preasury was fixed at five millions. Mr. Wright 
now moved the re-commitmentof tlie bill, fur the purpose 
of dividing it into two—one providing for the distribution 
of the Surplus, the other forthe regulation of the Depus- 
ites. Carried: Ayes 23; Noes 20. Mr. White now 
moved a re-consideration of the vo re-committing the 
latter portion; when, on motion’ ‘of Mr. Webster, the 
Senate + Adjourned. 


In the House, the joint resolution fixing a day of ad- 
journment was considered and amended so as to read 
“Saturday the 4th of July.” In this shape it passed, and 
was returned to the Senate. 

Several bills supplementary to those admitting Michigan 
and Arkansas into the Union, were considered and passed 
toa third reading. No other business was transacted of 
general interest. Adjourned. 


In Senate, on Wednesday, a Message was received 
from the President accompanying a Correspondence with 
the British-Government on the subject of our North East- 
ern Boundary, called for by a resolution. It was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


After a number of bills had been considered in their 
earlier stages, on motion of Mr. Webster, the joint reso- 
lution fixing a day of adjournment, as amended by the 
House to read ‘ the 4th of July next,’ was considered and 
agreed to. 

The Deposite Bill came up again—the question being on 
Mr. White’s motion to reconsider the vote by which it had 
been recommitted with instructions to report it in two sepa- 
rate bills. After a debate between Messrs. White, Wright, 
Webster, Benton, Calhoun, Black, and Morris, the question 
was taken andthe motion prevailed : Yeas 22, Nays 21.— 
(The vote was a clear party one, and the point was carried 
by Mr. Hendricks voting with the Opposition. Mr. ‘Tipton 
voted ‘Nay. Mr. M’Kean was not present.] Mr. Wright 
then moved to amend the instructions ; but, on motion of 
Mr. Webster, the bill was postponed and made the Special 
Order for to-moriow. 

Several other bills were considered, but none definitively 
acted upon. The Senate went into Executive business. Ad). 

In the Housz, Mr. Adams moved te amend the journal 

of yesterday, with respectto the enforcement of the Previ- 

ous Question uponhim. He said it did not correctly state 
the grounds upon which he claimed the floor. Refused : 
Yeas 51; Nays 110. _ 

The House agreed to consider District of Columbia bills 
on Friday from 10 to 12 v’clock. 

A great number of reports on Private bills were acted 
on. ‘The bill to remove the Land Office at Clinton, Miss. 
to Jackson, was considered and passed. 

Mr. Taylor moved to suspend the rules in order to con- 
sider a resolution for taking a recess for the remainder of 
the session from 2 to half past 5 o'clock. Lost 60 to 83— 
not two-thirds. 

A resolution directing the Clerk to supply the Members 
with certain books and documents was introduced, but 
thrown over by the inexorable rules. On the motion to 
suspend: Yeas 94; Nays 60—not two-thirds. 

Mr. Mann now moved that the House take up the Sen- 
ate’s bill “to define and settle the Northern Boundary. of 
Ohio.” Agreed to. 

Mr. Adams opposed the passage of this bill as at best 
unnecessary, as its provisions were embodied in the ad- 
mission bill already passed. Mr. Mann said it was in- 
tended to satisfy the scruples of some gentlemen from 
Ohio. After some debate, the Previous Question was 
enforced on a third reading; Yeas 122; Nays 42. The 





The bill for the admission of Michigan was now read 


question was then called on its final passage, and, alter 





another debate, the Previous Question was again odlined 


as before, and the bill passed. 

The bills from the Senate sapplementary to the bills for 
the admission of Michigan and Arkansas into the Union 
were read a third time and passed. 

The bill from the Senate to provide for the execation of 
the laws of the United States in Michigan was read a third 
time and passed. . 

The Fortification bill, as reported te the House with 
amendments, was next taken up. A long and desultory 
debate ensued on things in general and -the Fortification 
policy in particular; but no question was taken, and the 
House at 8 o'clock Adjourned. 


ings at Washington.—Warm work at.the Metropolis, 
. these days. ‘There was a fracas Between two re- 
porters in the Representatives’ Hall on Saturday, growing 
out of a previous street-encounter. He who was worsted 
in the out-of-doors engagement took occasion to apply a 
horsewhip or cane to the ‘ victor,’ as his legitimate ‘ spoils.’ 
As the Members consider quarrelling ou that floor during 
the hours of business their exclusive prerogative, they took 
both parties into custody. (Rather a hard case this, to put 
a man in limbo because somebody has chosen an improper 
place to horse-whip him.)—We presume they have both 
been discharged before this time. 

On Monday, Hon. Messrs. John G. Bynum of North 
Carolina and Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer of Maryland, 
resorted to the ‘field of honor’ to settle a little difficulty 
which grew up during the twenty-five hour session of 
Thursday—Friday. Mr. Jenifer was one of the Opposi- 
‘tion speakers on that cccasion, and denounced the con- 
duct of the majority in forcing the bills through the Hous: 
as unwarrantable and ungentlemanly. Mr, Bynum caught 
at the latter expression; and though Mr. Jenifer, retracted 
it so far as it conveyed an imputation on the House, Mr. 
B. was not satisfied.—The meeting took place on the well 
known ground at Bladensburgh ; and, after firing six shots, 
the parties shook hands and separated—rather sulkily for 
men of satisfied honor. 

Hon. John Page; the new Senator from New-Hamp- 
shire, took his seat on Monday. 





Executive Nominations.—The President has nominated to 
the Senate, Ex-Governor Georce Wowr of. Pennsylvania 
as First Comptroller of the Treasury, yice Mr, Anderson ; 
and Ex-Governor and Judge Ausion K. Pargis of Maine as 
Second Comptroller, vice James T. Thornton of N, Hamp- 
shire, who has been confirmed as Chargé to. Feru. There 
is no doubt of their confirmation. 





Wm. H. Wharton, Esq. one of the Texian Commission 
ers in the United States, has officially and positively con- 
tradicted the rumor afloat that a negotiation is on feot to 
supersede Gen. Houston and give the command of the 
Texian army to Gen. Jimes Hawilton, jr. of South Caro- 
lina.—Gen. Houston is expected to visit the Northern ci- 
ties before retnrning to Texas.—By the way, there is an- 
other and authentic story of a difference between Gen. 
Houston, and the President of Texas, David G. Burnett. 





Commodore Porter.—We \earn from the European cor- 
respondence of the Albany Daily Advertiser, that our 
Charge d’ Affaires at Constantinople has been lled 
by ill health to travel fora season. He set out in, April, 
and intended to visit France and Switzerland before re- 
turning to Constantinople. 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
By and with the Advice and Consent of the Senate. 

Henry 8. Foote to be Surveyor Geaeral of Public Lands 
south of ‘Tennessee. 

Robert Butler to be Surveyor of Public Lands in. the Ter- 
rity of Florida. 

Charles M. Welles to be Marshal of the United Stwtes for 
the southe?n district of Florida. 


Hon. John M. Patton, Member of Congress from the 
Spottsylvania District, Virginia, is now accounted by the 
Globe a bitter opponent of the Administration, and openly 
hostile to Mr. Van Buren. He was elected without op- 
position ; but, thofgh his views with regard to the Presi- 
dential contest have been under a clond, we have generally 
classed him with the friends of the Administration, judg- 
ing him by his course on the Deposite question. 
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LATE FROM EUROPE. 

The packet ship Independence, Capt. Nye, arrived at 
this port on Tuesday in twenty days from Liverpool, bring- 
ing London dates to the 22d ult. Her advices are of gen- 
eral and varied interest. 

Tu England, the collision between the Aristocracy, and 
the people rapidly approaches its crisis. A bill having 
passed the House of Commons for the reform of the Irish 
Municipal Corporations, the House of Lords have so 
amended it as completely to change its character, striking 
out nearly all its clanses except those abolishing the old 
corporations. The Ministry opposed this to the utmost, but 
in vain. The spirit of the nation now demands that the 
Commons shall refuse their asssent to the amendtfents, 
and st“fer the whole bill to be lost. A deep excitement 
pervedes Great Britain and Ireland, and there are voices 
raised in favor of an efficient reform of the Honse of 
Lords itself. Mr. O’Connell submitted on the 20th a mo- 
tion of leave to bring in a bill on the 21st inst. to reform 
the House of Lords and maké the members of that body 
elective. Mr. G. Price gave notice ofa counter motion 
to expunge Mr. O’Connell’s from the notice book. This 
may be done, though we donbt it; but it will not be so 
easy to expunge it from the minds and memories of the 
people. 

The stability of the Ministry is threatened from another 
quarter. Lord Melbourne, the Premier, is loudly charged 
with immoral conduct in private life, of such a nature us 
must, if proved against him, drive him into retirement. It 
is ramored that a compromise had been effected with the 
injured party; but the Opposition press loudly call for an 
exposition, and declare that the matter shall not be hushed 
up between the parties. 

Specie is now being shipped from England to the Uni- 
ted States, the rate of exchange making it a profitable 
speculation. 

Mr. Roebuck, agent of the Radical party in Canada, 
has brought forward a motion in the House of Commons, 
of which the purpose is to make the Legislative Councils 
in the Provinces elective. It will be strenuously and we 
presume successfully resisted. 

Sir Andrew Agnew’s bill for the better observance o 
the Sabbath, has been thrown ont of the House on its second 
reading by a large majority. 

The House of Commons had adjourned till the 30th May. 

In France, M. Thiers has triumphantly sustained him- 
self in the Chamber of Deputies against the embittered op- 
position of the ‘ doctrinaire’ party of MM. Dupin, Guizot 
& Co. .The question was on an extra appropriation for 
the completion of the Public Works thronghout the king- 
dom—Thiers having spent the original grant of $20,000,- 
000, and $1,000,000 over, for which he asked an appro- 
priation. It was carried by a vote of 255 to 100. The 
King’s two oldest sons, the Dukes of Orleans and Ne- 
mours, are now travelling in Germany, where the most 
flattering attentions are paid them. It is presumed that a 
matrimonial alliance with an Austrian or Prussian Prin- 
cess is in contemplation. 

The new Prince Consort of Portugal was attacked, very 
shortly after the consummation of his marriage with Queen 

Donna Maria, with an illness, precisely similar to that 
which proved fatal to his predecessor—-(a species of quinsy.) 
He refused the attendance of the Court physician, says 
the story, and soon recovered. Of course, there are broad 
hints of poison.—He has been invested by the Queen with 
the title and functions of Commander-in-Chief of the Por- 
tuguese army, though the Cortes had voted that such a 
step would not be advisable. 


- From Spain we have tle news of another overturn of the 
Ministry. Mendizabal and his whole Cabinet have re- 
signed, in consequence of the Queen’s refusal to super- 
sede Gen. Quesada and the other military general officers 
in the vicinity of Madrid. M. Isturitz has been charged 
with the formation of a new Cabinet. 


Gen, Evans has not prosecated the advantages gained 
by his army in the battle under the walls of St. Sebastian, 
but the open aid rendered by England to the Constitution- 
al cause seems to be producing its natural effect. The 
Carlists are retreating and concentrating their forces in 





Considerable sensation was excited in London by the 
snicide of the Hon. Berkely Craven, a gentlenten aged 50, 
well known in the sporting world, who had lost £30,000 
at the Derby Races, and in consequence thereof, blew out 
his brains with a duelling pistol. © 


New Artic Expedition under Capt. Back.—In conse- 
quence of the representations of Sir John Franklin, Capt. 
Back and the Earl of Ripon, member’ of the Geographical 
Society to the Lords of the Admiralty respecting a new Arc- 
tic expedition, His Majesty has placed the ship Terror 
under the command of Capt. Back, tou proceed to the 
Mayne river, on the western,shore of North Anierica, near 
Sir Thomas Ross’ welcome. He is thence to cross the 
isthmus and proceed along Prince Regent’s inlet, whence 
he will continue by Hecla and Fury Swaits to Point ‘Turn 
Again. 

Steam Marriages.—It may be important to state that the 
proposed Preston and Glasgow Railway is to pass through 
Gretna Green. tt will be easily possible to travel from 
London to the forge matrimonial and back again to Lon- 
don on the same day, and what is perhaps of still greater 
consequence in an elopement, the rail road trains cannot 
overtake each other, so that pursuit will be vain. 


Mendizabal and his colleagues have resigned—the Queen 
declining tu accede to Mendizabal’s request, that Gen- 
erals Quesada, Espeleta, and San Roman should re- 
spectively be removed from their commands at —s 
‘The Queen applied to Isturitz to form a new cabinet. I¥- 
turitz is more republican than Mendizabal. ‘This is all 
we know, and this came to Paris by telegraph from Bay- 
onne. 

It is said that Cordova has gone over to Don Carlos. 
Mendizabal’s resignation, and this report, caused, on Fri- 
pay and Saturday, a panic in the London money market, 
as far as Spanish stock is concerned. 

Col. Evans has not followed up his success at St. Se- 
bastian. He occupies a position near Ernani. 

A public meeting of the leading reformers will be held 
in London, June 1, to organize either a ‘ rint,’ or a mag- 
nificent testimonial from the reformers of England to Mr. 
O'Connell. 

The Catholic Association is to be revived without delay, 
on the suggestion of Mr. Shiel. The Catholic rent will 
also be renewed. 








Marriage of the Queen of Portugal.—The meeting of the 
Prince of Saxe Coburgh with the young Queen of Portu- 
gal, on his arrival at Lisbon, is thus described by a corres- 
pondent of one of the London papers: 

“At length the cheers of the people announced his 
close approach, and she, like a young creature as she is, 
stooped down to get a good peep at hifh: through the iron 
bars of the balcony, saluting him eagerly with her fan and 
her hand, while he took off his hat, and returned with gal- 
lantry her impatient and warm welcome. What their 
mutual feelings were heaven alone can tell. She saw be 
fore her a fine manly youth, such as even the romance of 
a girlish heart could desire, while he beheld as young and 
as fair and as good natured a countenance as his soul 
could wish for, with perhaps a little mere of flesh and 
blood than he was led to expect or his fancy could imag- 
ine. Still she was a Queen, and Portugal was her dower- 
However, they’ met and dined together, and then the 
Prince returned to his steamer, while the Queen remain- 
ed at the Palace to weep her last widow’s tears, and pre- 
pare for the coming happy day that was to give her a con- 
sort and her people a Prince.” 


A new Volcanic Mountain discovered.—The Liberia Her- 
ald, of 15th April states that there is a burning mountain 
in the interior of that country, bearing about due East 
from Bo.Poroh, but a great distance beyond it. Its loca- 
tion was distinctly observable day and night, by a late tra- 
veller, (Mr. W. W. Davis,) who saw black heavy volumes 
of smoke, and lurid flames, which continually ascended 
from its flaming interior. Somme natives that had lately 
come from that vicinity confirm the statement. They 
spoke of it with dread. It was with difficulty that they 
were persuaded to answer any questions respecting it, and 
when they did, they seemed to recoil with horror from 
theirown words. They said they were forbid by their 
head men to say any thing about it. ‘They suppose the 
country is cursed, and that his satanic majesty has estab- 
lished his head quarters there. The editor of the Herald 
thinks that the natives will, no doubt, speedily emigrate, 
and the country will be a desolate uninhabited waste.— 
That this is a new volcano, there can be no doubt, as it is 
unreasonable to suppose that it has existed there any 
length of time, and no acconnthas been given of it. [Sun. 





The Packet Ship Independence.—A few days since we 
announced the arrival of this ship at Liverpool, in the un- 
precedented short passage of fourteen and a half days from 
this port. She returned aguin on Monday night having 
made the homeward passage in twenty days. She has 


thus performed the voyage in thirty-four and a half days, 
and conseqnently bears t 


e palm from all other ships that 





the mountains of Guipuiscoa, 





ever sailed from this port. 














LATER FROM te pe 
_- EW-ORLE. 

By the arrival of the schooner Atalanta, yesterday, fn 
Tampico, we have received the Journal of that place U 
to the 13th inst. but private letters have been received i, 
town up to the 19th. These latter communicate the ip. 
formation, that when the defeatvand capturg.of Santa An. 
na had become known there the subalterits of the 
and government had threatened to massacre all (enigen, 
found in the plaéé; but that the British and i 
Consuls having remonstrated with the wilitary command. 
ant at ampico, he used precautionary measures to pre. 
vent disturbances. An English corvette of war bei 
then in port, and about to sail, the vice-consul posvtlia 
upon the captain to delay his departure, to act asa proter. 
tion for the British residents. But, four or five days had 
elapsed between the intelligence of Santa Ana’s captun 
and the sailing of the Atalanta, and all continued quiet. 

The Gaceta de Tamaulipas, contains little positive in. 
formation as to affairs in Mexico, nor any remarks on 
events, except that about 4,000 men had been raised a 
San Louis de Potosi, to enter Texas, after learning the 
defeat of Santa Ana’s army; bat it does not appear by 
whom those troops were levied or commanded. 


TEXAS. 


The following agreeable information is from the New. 


Orleans Commercial Bulletin of May 30th: 

“We are very much }:leased to learn from a highly re. 
spectable citizen of ‘Texas who arrived last evening by 
way of Red river, and who brings intelligence ei t hey, 
later than that already received, that on the 16th inst. the 
Mexican army was retreating with the greatest precipita. 
tion and disorder, having thrown a large number of mus- 
kets into the San Bernard river. He also states that g 
large number of ‘Texians had visited the Mexican camp 
on the Colorado, and slept there one night, and had been 
there treated more as men whom they looked upon as 
already their conquerore than as captives, which they had 
it in their power to make them had they been so inelined. 
Our informant says he has been assured by those person 
after their return to the ‘exian camp from this visit, the 
the Mexicans said openly, if the Texians woald 
allow them to return unmolested, that they would neve 
trouble them again. 

“From the same informant we learn that one of th 
Texians met Wall, the well known French general in 
Santa Ana’s service, on the prairie, who stated, on being 
questioned, that he was preceeding to see what kind of : 
treaty Santa Ana was about to make with the Texians, on 
whieh he was taken into camp and detained as prisoner, 
with all the other great folks.” 

‘Texas.—The New-Orleans Bee, of the 30th ult. con 
tains the following paragraph relative to the affairs of 
Texas :—* The ramor that had reached here some 8 day: 
ago via Natchitoches was confirmed or repeated yesterday 
by an arrival from Opelousas—that 1200 Mexicans, om 
division of the army under Col. Wall, had surrenderel 
themselves prisouers of war to between 300 and 400 Ter 
ians, agreeably to the request of Santa Anna that the 
should jay down their arms. 

“Tt was also stated that the Texian force under Colon 
Burleson had overtaken the main d‘vision of the Mexica 
army under Felisola and Sesma, when crossing the Cole 


} 





rado; and that the Mexicans merely requested to be ut 
disturbed in their retreat irom Texas. It was also statel 
that they had thrown into the river a large quantity of am 
manition, lest it should fall into the hands of the ‘Texians; 
and it is fortunately stated that the latter have pursued the 
prudential pelicy of building a bridge for the escape of 
the enemy—who are still nearly 3 to 1.” 


Gen. Houston and Santa Ana.—The Louisville (Ky.) 
City Gazette says, that these opposing commanders ar 
OLD FRIENDS; and that when in Washington, some yeari 
since, when Santa Ana was in exile, they were engaged 
in attempting to negotiate a Joan of THREE MILLIONS, lot 
the purpose of conquering Texas and Mexico. Houstor 
vannted at the time that he would yet revel in the Hal 
of Montezuma. ‘The City Gazette adds: 

“ How mysterious are the events of this life! Sat 
Ana was then in exile. He was recalled, placed.at te 
head of the Mexican government, and the hopes of How 
ton dissipated. ‘lexus resisted the oppression of Sans 
Ana. Houston is her vindicator, instead of her conquers 
Santa Aua is his prisoner. His life, forfeited by his crue! 
ties and inhuman bathchery of detenceless prisoners, * 
spared. He issues his orders from Honston’s camp, 
declares it his resolution to remain for a time a prisonet. 
His capture is known in Mexico. It excites no sensatiee 
His armies are surrendered prisoners of war at his cov 
mand. 

“The romance of history is more wonderful than t 
paintings of fancy. Houston may yet restore to Mexie 
the constitution of 1824, ‘ revel in the palaces of 
Montezumas,’ and establish the independence of ‘Texas 





Col. Samuel Gwin, Receiver of the Public Money 
Chocka Chuma is dead, from the effects of a wou 
received in a duel with Mr, Caldwell, who was killed. 
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NEW-YORK. 
———————_—— 
asic —We give place, in this nitber of our Quart the spirit- 
ed sea-800g which appeared in our Specimen Number Ist, 
of which the edition has long been ‘bo completely ex ches we 
have not ever & COPY for our own files. As that numbe its way 


into the hands of but few of our present list of Quarto subscribers, and 
ou few may wish to preserve the Music in their regular file, we have 
thought best to repriut it, : 

‘The patrons of our Quarto will have perceived that, in making se- 
Jections for its Musical Department, we generally prefer excellence to 
novelty. Perhaps the fact that we have no acquaintance with Music as 
asience unfits us to jndge in the premises—it certainly impels us to 

a more implicit deference to the opinions of others—tre judgement 
of the many. have hopes of distinguished assistance in this de- 
t at no t period. 

We should have stated, in our Nos. 9 and 10, that the music of “ The 
Deep, Deep Sea” was composed by Cuartes E, Hory, Esq. The cre- 
ditfine of the caption was in each instance crowded off by the neces- 
sity of compressing the music to the dimensions of the page. The fact 
that every body at all acquainted with music knows Mr. Horn as the 
gathor of the song docs not justify the neglect of that salutary rule 
which requires us to ‘Render unto Cvesar the things that are Cyesar’s.’ 











TO CORRESPON Sue TS. L. 
“Shreds tche.® (in continuation) are warmly approved. 
The “ yr aladaear ot e the St. Charles Theatre” wit appear. But has it 

not before been published? If so, the fact ought w have been stated, 

«Lines on hearing a young lady sing,” will not suit us. 
Lines—* 1 know not how tt is,” &c. (T. S.) will appear—despite the postage: 
“The Young Mother” (G. W. W.) is accepted. 
“Yankee Notion” and “ wpm y of Blushing” (L. R.) do. 
« Woman’s Love” (S. 3.) will not do—quite tov lackadaisacal. 


“ Lines by witnessing the deep agony of a other whose son was 
among the victims,” &c. “at Goliad.” (P.) is replete with proper ia- 
i but barren of ry, ri in rhythm, 


and 

“% .. X. N.” is assured that his lines“ ‘T'o my Cousin” have been mistaid 
They had faults, however, which would probably have precluded their 
uppearance without revision, Mle may try his hand at their amendment, if 
he chovses—bearing in mind that we have some forty poetic contributions 
already marked “ Accepted,” and can publish at most but four a weck. 

“The B Green Isle” and othef"Puems (Inez) wil! each probably appear 
—“ The Wind of Spring,” if possible, in our next, since it would be out 
Of season if not published hefore July. 

“The Fixed iy hg declined, “Song” (A.) do, “ Death Song of the 
Warrior,” (M. H.) do. [‘The writer uf this will do better hereafter.) 

“ isheld under advisement. ‘The last verse must be amended— 

*has sank’ not being allowable. - 

us from Washington (A. HI.) will appear as soon as 


“ Tales of the Woods and Fields—by the author of ‘ Two Oid Men's 
Tales)” &c. complete irdhe volume. Pp. 273. Harper & Brothers. 

“ Toles of the Woods and Ficlds,” &c. &c. two volumes in onc. 
Saunders & Otley, Ann-street. Pp. 381. (Price 50 cents.) 

We have here two editiens of a new English work, which is mainly 
remarkable as the first issued un:lera won ene to rival our old 
established publishers. (We belicve that a book has not before been 
published ju this city in opposition to the Harpers—since our journal 
was started at least.) The new concern comes into the field with the 

dvantage afforded by a with a distinguished -publishing 
house in London, affording a fair presumptivn that they will thereby 
be enabled to obtain the first copies of mavy new English works; 
while the ‘old line’ possess all other imaginable advantages. In the 
present instance, Messrs. S. & A. published skeir own book before a 
single copy beside had crossed the Atlantic; But in thir/y-sia hours af- 
tr its appearance it had been completely stereotyped, printed and 
bound by the Harpers !—The former is in the larger type, and covers 
thundred pages more than in the rival edition ; the latter is the neater 
axl more tastefully ‘ got up.’ 

Of the book itself, we have scarcely qualified for an opinion. The 





little that we have read only enables us to say that it is composed of 


two funciful tales, entitled ‘The Country Vicarage (or ‘ Louisa Mild- 
may’ in the Cliff-street edition) and ‘ Love and Duty,’ with an iaterme- 
diate fancy in verse entitled ‘Tale of an Oak Tree.’ The author 
writes easily—we might say carelessly—and seeins intent on pleasing 
himself without asking if he is likcly to please in the highest degree 
the public. His work is replete, however, with pure feeling and cor- 
rect sentiment, and is very remotely allied to that emanation of jaded 
London dissipation, the novel of fashionzble life. It will be read with 
inuocent pleasure if not with thrilling interest. 


Rock Spring, Il.” has just been published by Gould, Kendall & Lin} 


tolu, of Boston. Without intending to place this before all other 
works of the kind, we would impress on the‘ cmigrating public’—if 
we may coin a phrase which évery day renders more and more ueces- 
stty—the advantage of acquainting themselves with works of this 
kind. ‘“housands of dollars are aunually wasted by emigrants for 
want of correct information in regard to routes, to the articles which 
should be carried with them, and the facility of obtaining the neces- 
aries and conveniences of life in their new homes, &c. &c. Even the 
manner of subduing, cultivating, aud renderiug profitably productive 
the new lands which they have purchased, is often left to be dearly 
learned.from experience, which is another name for misfortune. Let 
the ewigrating public, we say, make themselves familiar with works of 
this kind ; and if there are not more adventurers exploring the far 
_ West, there will at least be fewer unfortunate ones. 





“ Naval Magazine.”—No. UI. of this periodical contains a complete 
list of the commissioned officers of the United States Navy, including 
those of the Naval Department at Washington, from the Secretary 
and Commissioners down to te lowest midshipman. The aggregate, 
(excluding those of the Department,) is as follows: Captains, 40; 

ters C dant 40; Lieut ts 253; Surgeons 44; Passed As- 
tistant Surgeons 14; Assistant Surgeous 36; Pursers 41; Chaplajgig 9; 
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= Midshipmen 198; Midshipmen 256. There are alse 27 Sailing- 

Masters, fessors of Mathematics, 22 Boatswains, 21 Gunners, 19 
Carpente' jd 20 Sailmakers. The Marine Corps has 1 Colone! 
Commandant, 1 Lieutenant Colunel, 4 Majors, 13 Captains, 20 First 
Lieutenants, and 19 Second Lieutenants.—There are also in the ser- 
vice of the Naval Department, 10 Permanent Navy Agents, 3 Tempo- 
rary do. 9 Naval Storekeepers, 6 Naval Contractors.—-The Magazine 
s this month nearly engrossed by matter of primary interest to those 
only who are connected by service or relationship with the American 
Navy. , ‘ 
“ The Trial of Reuben Crandall, M. D. charged with publishing 
seditious libels, by circulating thet publications of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society,” has just been published by H.R. Piercy, No. 7 The- 
atre Alley. 








THEATRICALS.—Miss Phillips, Mr. Abbott, and Mr. Balls 
have been leading the business at the Park for the last two 
weeks, and the frequenters of this theatre have been gratified 
with a successiun of sterling tragedies and comedies, such as 
is seldom afforded in this city. We learn with some surprise 
that they have attracted indifferent houses—a circumstance 
which reflects no credit on the play-going public. True, we 
have often had more brilliant ‘stars’ on the New-York boards 
| than either of the gentlemen above name®Put Miss Phillips 
in the higher walks of the drama has had no superior fo 
|years on the American stage—perhaps never in genteel 
comedy. € 

The Richmond Hill Theatre was opened by Mrs. Uamb- 
lin on Monday evening. We know nothing of its prospects 
or company ; but we fear the lady has displayed greater ew- 
terprize than judgement in commencing her Managerial ca- 
reer ameng us. The locatfOn of this Theatre has hitherto 
proved an insuperable barrier to its prosperity. Mra. H. ha» 
unquestionably energy and Yalent; and if she do not com- 
mand success, will at léast be likely to deserve it. 

“ Rienzi” still holds undisputed sw tthe Bowery.— 
The amount realized from its performane@ is almost beyond 
precedent. 
A gentleman of this city, who has just arrived in England 
in the wa a European tour, and who has kindly con- 
sented to r our columns the medium of communicating 
to his friends and countrymen his jmpressions of men and 
things across the water, has forwarde us his first number, 
which will appear in our next., The following items, from 
his accompanying private note, niay possess some interest tu 
those familiar with theatricals, though the principal incident 
related has already been commented on in this city : 

“ Power is performing here, at Cevent Garden. It is his 
last engagement previous to his departure for America. He 
plays with more spirit than when m New-York. He is in a 
much larger theatre, which unquesti ly has a proportion- 
ately exhilarating effect. He is very popular, and has rouglhit 
out an “ehtirely new piece, entitled “O'Flannigan and the 
Fairies,” which draws him the town. f 

“ Macready is performing at the same theatr2 with great ap- 
plause, having left Brury Lane in consequence of an unplea- 
sant altercation with its Manager, Mr. Bunn. Mr. B. impo- 
sed upon M.the performance of portions of plays, and of these 
the most uninteresting acts. Thus, after the conclusion of a 
degradation of this kind—a part of Richard LII.—M. gave B. 
a lesson in ‘the faney,’ and floored-him, B. retaliated—a re- 
gular encounter ensued—and M. came off the victor, having 
had bis finger severely bitten.-This was followed by his aban- 
donment of one theatre and his triumph at another. He ap- 

ared in Macbeth, with the apse thronged from pit to gal- 
ery, and ringing with the deafening cheers that greeted him 
—aflurding evidence of his great popularity at least, if not of 
the justice of his part in the affray. His ee of the 
futed Macbeth was transcendent, and would have justified the 
good opinion of his most ardent admirers in America.” 








, National Academy of Dengn, Clinton Hall.—We regard 
it as scarcely less than the duty of every citizen—but a 
duty which carries with it its own immediate and abun- 
dant reward—to pay a visit to the collection of Paintings 
by native artists which grace the Exhibition Room of the 
National Academy. The catalogue embraces two hun- 
dred aud thirty-seven pictures, including every variety of 
style and subject—Landscape, Historical, Portrait, Minia- 
ture, &c. We shall not inflict the ordinary ten columns 
| of criticism upon the collection, item by item—particular- 
|ly az we are not suiliciently conversant with the art to 
| pretend to criticise its productions. We only know that 
there is a refined and refining pleasure to be gleaned from 
\the eontemplation of such works—a pleasure which it 
were unwise to miss—and if there are vastly superior spe- 
cimens of the art iu Europe, then let those who have the 
“opportunity be careful to cultivate their acquaintance. 








Maj. Jonathan Brown, a Revolutionary veteran who 
served in the battles of Bemis’s Heights and Bennington, 
died recently at Pittstown, Rensselaer Co. aged 83. He 
| has held the offices of Sheriff and County Judge. 











Theatrical Prizes.—Mr. Wallack offers the sum of $1,000 
for the best Drama which may be submitted to him; adapted 
to his peculiar style of acting, before the firstof Septembernext. 

Miss Clifton offers $1,000 for a tragedy founded on some in- 
cident in modern history, the most prominent character to. be 
a femule, te be sustained by herself. Competitors ta address 
Wm. 'T. Porter, Editor Spirit of the Times, before the first of 
September. 

Pelby, of Boston, proposes paying a prize of $50 for the 
best Poetical address adapted for the opening of his new The- 
atre before the 20th of July. 


William Neer, indicted for the murder of Henry Mariner, 
at New-Bedford lasb summer, was tried last week before 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and acquitted. The 
ground on which the defence rested, and which was sus- 
tained he Court, was that a private individual may 
lawfully fire upon a wnob engaged in a dangerous and law- 
defying riot, and that he is not to be held culpable if an 
innocent person is thereby accidentally killed. James 
Tripp, indicted with Neer, was thereupon discharged 
without a trial. 

Steamboat Accident.—The steamboat John Walker, own- 
ed by D. O'Hanlon, Esq. burst her boilers near Wilmington, 
N. C. on the 10th inst.’ making her a complete wreck.— 
Capt. A. G. Dickson was killed, with the pilot and one fire- 
man. The ~o dangerously wounded, and ‘another 








hand slightly. calamity was occasioned by a most rep- 


rehensible misco t; the engine being stopped to take a 
brig in tow, without blowing uff Ne the brig had 
her anchor to heave up! The result might have been confi- 
dently anticipated. The bow and stern of the boat were 
blown completely,pu: of her. It is most fortuaate that there 
were no passenger#on heard. 


Another Fire broke out in New-Orleans on Monday eve- 
uing, 23d ult. which destroyed several wood en buildings o 
the south side of Canal between Bourne and Carondelet-sts. 
A qu of lumber was also consumed. Loss unascer- 
tained, But presumed to be very considerable. 


Dragoon Officers.—The following are the officers of the 
new regiment uf Dragoons, nominated by the President 
and approved by the Senate: 

Colonels—David E. Twiggs, of Georgia; Wharton 
Rector,,of Arkansas, Lieutenant. } 

Major—Thomas J. Fountleroy, of Virginia. 

Captains—W illiam Gordon, of Missouri ; John Dough- 
erty. of Missouri; John F. Lane, of Indiana; James A. 
—s of Soath Carolina; William W. T kine, of 
New-Yo.k; Henry W. Fowler, of Louisiana: Benjamin 
L. Beall, of District of Columbia; Edward L. Winder, of 
Maryland. 

First Lieutenants—Thompson Grimsley of Missoari; 
Theodore H. Holmes, of North Carolina ; Horatio Greome, 
of Kentucky; Thomas ‘L. Bryant, of Pennsyl¢ania ; 
John Graham, of New-York; Townsend Dade, of Vir- 
ginia; Erasmus D. Bullock, of North Carolina; Mar- 
shall L. Howe, of Maine ; Charles Spalding, of Georgia ; 
James W. Hamilton, of Missouri; and George A. H. 
Blake, of Pennsylvania. 








Trial of Gray for Manslaughter —James Gray was put 
upon his trial in the Court of Sessions, before the Recorder, 
for the manslaughter of Mr. Matlack, whe kept a livery sta- 
ble in John-street. Thedeath of Mr. Matlack was caused 
by a blow or kick received from the prisoner in the course of 
a scutile between them. Gray was found guilty of murder 
in the fourth degree, ordered to pay a fine of $10, and was 
discharged. (Star. 


Prospects of Michigan.—The Vetrvit Journal of the 
Slst ult. says: 

“The Michigan yesterday morning, brought in'e this 
city, the greatest load of passengers that was ever 
here—there being not less than 7 or 800 souls. We learn 
that at Buffalo the rush to get on board of her was so great, 
the captain refused passages to many persons previous 
to the regular hour ef leaving—there net being : oom to 
accommodate them. 

“* All the boats that come in seem to be loaded down to 
the extent of their capacity. Within a week past, there 
have been landed on our wharves from prota a and 
schooners, at least 10,000 souls, ‘This may seem to our 
eastern readers to be almost incredible, but we can assure 
them it is no exaggeration. At some of our hotels—and 








we have a great many—from 250 to 300 persons have ta 
ken breakfast in one morning.” 


migration to Canada.—On the 5th inst. there arrived at 
Quebec, too thousand three hundred and eight settlers frum 





Eurgpe. 
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“ The People’s Advocate,” is a fair new weekly which 
greets us from Portland, Mr. John M. Clement, Editor.— 
Politically, it supports Van Buren and Johnson—but this 
is ritefely itieidental; its main purpose being the ad- 
vocacy of a tiew Bathing System, that we do not exactly 
tiriderstand yet. 

P..S.—We have partially read the Legislative Bank 
Report which forms the creed of the ‘ Advocate’ atore- 
said. The project is-to establish a mammoth ‘ Bank of 
Maitie’—capital $8,000,000 to be ed in Europe— 
Bank to discount $16,000,060 there&™; and be owned 
and managed exclusively by the State. Nota bad idea 
this, for those who happen to stand as near as firstousins 
to the State Government for the time being. N. Pres- 
ident of the Bank to be elected by the people, just as the 
Governor. Some ill-natured 4oco-foco might insinuate 
that, after electing the President aforesaid, it would hard- 
ly be worth while to elect any other Governor. 

“ The Wilmington Advertiser,” (N. C.) hasechanged 
hands, and from a late neutral and former Administration 
has become a strong ‘White Whig’ journal: Joshua 
Co¢éhran, Editor. All the neutral papers are running up 
the flag of one or the other party, according as _princi- 


ples, patronage or other slender ae We non- 





combatants will be left in a slender ( still ‘ very re- 


spectable’) minority, i October. 
Rochester has go e Whigs in the recent Charter 


Election by a close voie—giving them three Wards out of 
five, by a majority in the whole city of but 15 votes. Super- 
visors, 3 to 2, (making 21 Whig to 12@4dm. in Monroe 
County ;) Aldermen, 6 to 4, en#ftring’a Whig Mayor: 
last year altogether the other way. The contest of last 
year, however, hed respect to rum rather than politics. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian C has 
been in session at Pittsburgh for some weeks p Rev. 
Mr. Witherspoon of Charleston, 8. C, (‘Old School’) was 
elected Moderator at the outset, over Rev. Absalom Peters 
of this city (New School) by.a vote of 110 to 104; and, 
though the number of Members has since largely increased, 
the proportion remains essentially the same. The subject 
of Slavery and Abolition excites much feeling, though 
there is a decisive majority opposed to Abolition. Rev. 
Dr. Willson of Cincinnati has withdrawn his charges of 
Heresy against Dr. Beecher. - 

The appeal of Rev. Albert Barnes from the decision of 
the Philadelphia Synod condemning his views, has been 
triumphantly sustained: For Mr. Barnes 134; Against 
him 96. So the decision of the Synod. is reversed, and 
Mr. Barnes is again an accreflited Minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church. Aresolutionby Dr Miller of Princeton, 
censuring certain sentiments set forth in his Commentary 
en the Epistle to the Romans, was also defeated ; Ayes 
109 ; Nays 24. (The vote on restoring him, after the de- 
cision of the Synod had been reversed, stood—Ayes 145; 
Noes 76.) 


Accidents at and near Albany.—The barns and out- 
houses attached to Pye’s, the old half-way house on the 
Troy road, have been destroyed by fire, communicated 
from an ash tub. ‘The dwelling was saved 

Andrew Bell, a farmer of Charlton; Saratoga county, 
was killed by being trampled upon by his horses, attach- 
ed to his wagon, which fell into the basin of Columbia 
street bridge, whilst he was backing off to escape coming 
in contact with another which was crossing at the same 
tume. His son, who was in the wagon, escaped. ‘Two 
children run over by the same wagon died in the course 
of the night. 

A wan named David Mann, in jumping from the mast 
of a+ @»2 into the water, fell upon his back and was kill- 
ed by ue concussion. [ Star. 


A Roman Father.—A young man named Wm.Oury, son 
of the Post Master at Abingdon, Va., was arrested aud com- 
mitted to prison, a few days since, for embezzling letters 
from the Post Office, and abstraeting their contents. The 
felony was first detected by the father, who accidentally 
found a purloined draft in a pocket of one of his son’s 
vests, and immediately took incasures to have his son ar- 
resied. The eytapathies of the citizens for the aged and’ 
most respectable father of the culprit, were, however, so 
strong, they provided means for the escape of ygung 
Oury; but he seemed himself to be perfectly indifferent, 
and travelled so slowly and carelessly, that he was retaken 
and carried to prison, He is only about nineteen or 











\| jug of rum, with which they made themselves and their vic- 
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ter to the pon of the Baltimore Patriot, dated Fort Gibson, 
May 8th, says the whole of the south-western frentier is on 
the move. Seven companies of the 7th infantay left there on 
the day previous; and tne whole squadron of dragoons, 
mounted, armed:and equipped in fine order, were to leave on 
the 9th. . Four companies at Leavenworth and three at Des 
Moines were also on the move. The entire regiment of dra- 
goons are to conceritrate at Fort Jessup, on Red River, near 
the Mexican line. The squadron above mentioned and the 
7th infantry are to meet at Forf®Towson, where thay will be 
joined by a large party of Choctaws waiting for them. They 
will also be joined by 6 or 700 volunteers. Star. 


Awful Deathe—The Montreal Herald gtates that a French 
Canadian, a raftsman, passenger on board of the steamer 
Canada, on her iast trip from Quebec, had his head crushed 
to atoms by one of the large working beams of the steam en- 
gine. He incautiously attempted to look into the cylinder 
while the engine was in full operation. Death was instan- 
taneous. 


Fatal. Disaster @An accident attended with melancholy 
consequences océfrred yesterday afternoon at the tunnel 
near Yorkville. ‘The workmen employed in blasting rocks 
having made the arrangements for an explosion, retired 
to what they considered a- safe distance, one hundred 
yards,. but unfortunately when. the explosion took 
place a large piece of rock was thrown to « great height, 
and in descending fell on @he head of one of the men, and 
killed him on the spot. (Courier. 


Counterfeit Notes.—A large afombef of counterfeit $5 bills 
on the U. 8. Branch Bank at Nashville have been put afloat 
in the city during the past wee They can easily be detect- 
ed by a close examination—the engraving being miserable, 
and the paper of a quality little finer than ordinary foolscap. 


Rescued Sla he brig Atlas, from the coast of Africa, 
was boarded on the 16th of February last, by a boat from 
H. 8. M. schr. Fait Rosamond, who informed that they land- 
ed the day before 47 slaves on the island of rb Thomas, 


> 





(Africa,) taken from captured slaving vessels. ere were 
240 on the island, who had been previously“anded from 
slavers. 


Dreadful Accident.—A little boy named Robert M’Cor- 
mick was burned to death #» Rochester on the 3d inst. in a 
singular way. He and another lad were amusing themselves 
by blowing up the ground with powder, and tite fire of one 
of the explosions having communicated with the powder in 
his pocket, his clothes were set on fire, and before he could 
be stripped he was so dreadfully burned that he died in a 


short time. . 


Accident.—Caleb*Lathrop, a native of Connecticut, was 
killed on Saturday, whilst engaged in dischargfifg stone 
from a schooner, by means of a capstan. A carman by 
backing his cart sudeenly, caused the band that secured it 
from revolving to oat. by which the descending weight ; 
caused it to revolve briskly, and before deceased could get 

out of the way, one of the bars struck him on the head | 
and fractured his skull. [Star. | 


Schachipka, or Decari the WhitéMead, Chief of the: 
Winnebagoes, died on the 29th of April near the house | 
of Peter Poquette, on the Wisconsin, in the 90th year of | 
his age.—Three days before 2 juis death he was baptised at | 
his own request. ' | 


’ | 
Shocking !—The dwelling house of Mr. Daniel Godard, 
of Mannsville. in this county, was totally destroyed by | 
fire on the night of the 21st ult. and five of his. children | 
perished in the flames. Another child was badly burnt, | 
vut is cted te recover. The ages of those who per: | 
ished ranged {fom two weeks to twelve years. e | 
[Jetlerson Co. Eagle. | 
Awful Death.—A French Canadian, a raftsinan, pas- | 
senger on board of the steamer Canada, on her last trip 
from Quebec, had his head crushed to atoms by one of 
the large working beams of the steam engine. He incan- 
tiously attempted to look into the cylinder while the en- 
gine was in full operation. Death was instantaneous. 


Honiible Parricide.—An elderly man named Keazer was 
murdered at Argyle, Me. a few days since, by William Kea- 
zer, his son, and one Traf.on his son-in-law. ‘The instra- 
ments made use of by the wretches were in the first place a 


tun drunk, and then a club, with which they beat him to 
death. ‘They are in prison. 

Hon. Samuel D. Ingham, president of the Beaver Mea- 
dow Company, and Mr. James Wilde, superintendent, 
were thrown from a coach on Thursday last-at Manch 


ORKER 












* Thawing Out.—We ackngw.edge with gratitude the 


Tecepti me ten or fifteen Little Rock (Arkansas) 
papers k, after a hiafis of some months, They 
look ‘as w can be expected.’ By the way, they wax 


warm on politics in Arkansas—White vs. Van Baren 


Utility of Railroads.—It would reqnire 12 stage 
carrying Ij passengers each, and 1200 horses, to take 189 
passengers 240 miles in 24 honrs, at the rate of ten mi 
an hour. One locourdtive steam gngine will tke that 
number, and go two trips in the eatle time, conseq 
will do th@}work of 2400 horses! 
quire 30° mail-coaches, (six passengers e and 3,000 
horses, to tuke 180 passengers and mail 240 miles in 24 
hours, at the rate of ten miles an hour. One i 
steam engine will take that number, and go two trips. in 
the same time, consequently. will do the work of 6009 
horses. ‘ 
———— 

Warertoo.—We arrived at the field of Waterloo, wine 
— from Brussels, a We ascended the 1 
raised in cotnmemoration of the greaten ment 
18th, 1815. It is two hundred feet high nd hes caren’ 
ment on the summit, consisting of a high pedestal, op 
which reposes the British lion, a colossal figure,and { 
ecuted. From this elevatson, every point in the 
tion of the armies and the field of hattle, is easily compre. 
ifended. It is now a ploughed field, with nothing remark. 
able about it; but bare and naked as it is, of every thi 
but the interest which the greet action gives i went 
not but have seen it.” We descended and passed through 
the very centre of the field—the road to Genappe leading 
in that direction; yes, we rode quietly ae that 
ful field, where eighteen years‘ago, on a sumnier’s 
the same moon shining that n@w lighted our wa’ 
ands lay in the sleep of death, "and thousands more lifted 
up, on every side, faces marked with the death agony, and 
uttered wailings that measured out the long, long hours of 
that dreadful night. As if to complete the contrast, we 
heard the sound of a violin.as we drove off from the bat- 
tle field, and turning aside to the quarter from whence it 
came, observed a dance before the door of one of the cot 
tages. . 
“At Genappe—a few miles distant" Goneath the window 
of the chamber where I slept, was the street where the re- 
treating French raised the last barrier against the purm- 
ing Prussians and Zrunswickers. Along that street sound- 
ed the fearful ‘ hdagth!’ which, as Prince Blucher’s re 
says, drove the panic-struck soldiers of Bonaparte 
their post. By the very window from which -J: looked, 
rushed the furious Prussian cavalry, which swept ‘away 
the feeble barricade like chaff; and on every stone of that 
pavement blood—human blood. had flewed. ‘Yet now, 
what-but these dread recollections themselves could be 
more thrilling than the awful stillness, the deep repose, 
which settled do upon that fearful sp moon- 
beams falling upon the silent walls, and upon. pavements 
which no footstep disturbed, and seeming to consecrate 
all nature to prayer and love, not to wrath and destruction. 

he Old World and the New.—By Rev. Orville Dewey. 





Soap From Fiints.—Wonders will never cease, Mr. 
J. C. Sheridan, a native of Belgium, is the inventor of a 
process, and has obtained for it patents in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, for the manufacture of soap from flints, 
Mr. Sheridan takes the common black Hint, calcined, and 
reduces it to powder by wet grinding ; then mixes it with 
the caustic soda leys, or potash leys, and boils it till itat- 
tains saponification. ‘The mixture so obtained is added to 
the present soap materials, after the latter have been bailed 
to that state when they have become soap, and are ready 
to be poured into the frames, ‘The mixture, which hasa 


|| detergent quality, requires to be well crutched along with 


the soap materials; and when thus crutched:- together, the 
result is a soap of an excellent quality, ‘The mixture be 
comes intimately incorporated with the soap materials, and 
may be added in the proportion of from 40 to 60 parts of 
the mixture to 50 of the soap materials. ‘Thus the cow- 
mon silex, which is obtainable at a very low. price, takes 
the place of tallow, not purchasable under 404, per tou, 
the extent of nearly one half. This invention, which 
promiges to come into very general use, will have the ef- 
fect of diminishing the conswmption of tallow, and conse 
quently rendering us, in the production of a staple com 
modity of the utmost importance to health and commerce, 


independent of the great northern Autocrat. —_ 
' & London Mechanic's Magazine. 


Georeta Diatocur.—* What's cotton in Augusta!” im 
quired a waggoner with a'toad, of another retarning empty. 
“ Cotton !—why it’s cetton, in Augusta and everywhere 





Chunk, Pa. Mr. Ingham was slightly injured, but Mr. 
Wilde had one of his legs badly brohen. 


Mail Robbers Caught.—Abraham and William Kromer, 
stage-drivers on the route from Harrisburg to Danville, Pa 
have been arrested for a series:of mail-robberies, which have 
been committed at. various times since the Ist uf January 
last. Several months had been spent in endeavoring to trace 








Awenty years of age. 


“ But does it fetch any thing?” 
“No; my team fetched it.” 
“ I mean what does it come to?” 
“ Why, to the loom, to be sure.” 
* Zounds! how high is it?” 
. “ Three tiers at Morrison’s.”’ ¥ 
I say, stranger! you're a leetle too cute for me: 





the missing packages from the mail. 





“The same to you and all your family.” 






Again, it would re. 
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ne | Beabes from, & Servap-Bvok,--NO. XXill 
suGGESTED BY A PICTURE OF BYRON 
) AMONG THE RUINS OF GREECE. 
by BY ANNE CHARLOTTE LYNCH. 
t shore the blue A®gean laves, - 
7 ONypere ~ iness is wedded Pacces, 
ty to deso ation;—’mid the graves 
an immortal race, and ruins; grey 
~ the dim veil ef years, a sleeper lay ;— 
Nie And in his dream, Time’s never-ebbing tide 
les Rolled back and bore him to that earlier day, _ 
hat When Greece was decked in beauty like a bride, 
tly} Gipry around herpath‘&nd Freedom by her side. © 
re-. . z : 
the radiance of her azure sky 
7 a icons 0 paared fane divinely wrought 
rble forms defied mortality— 
we ole Philosophy unveiled and taught 
— Her mystic lore and waged her war of thought, 
000 all her bright but baseless visions wove, 
OPA paring careers 
He saw es’ glowing vi q 
‘i jon’ love. 
ine And'at Pygmalion’s prayer the statue wake to 
und her bards, her orators and sages ; 
une —, he.heard those voices that had rung 
= pate ines h prem af qrenaedin ages; 
, on blind old bard of Scio’s isle’ there strung 
sa an lyre and rrp = — song, 
Demosthenes before him stood, 
pre- Pouring bingide of cloquenée, that strong, : 
ark. Deep and o’erwhelming, swayed the multitude, 
hn Asthe invisible wind sways the wild ocean's flood. 
‘Armed warriors too were there, their helmets gleaming 
gh "On deathless peueente qpean.coneet ~— . 
i ith Persia’s choicest was streaming -— 
= "huomeptia's ‘three hundred’ fought again, 
bt in its pass was piled with countless slain 
lous From the invader’s host, * - coe i” 
ifted When Bparta’s bravest sons had vowed to drain 
. i *s best bloodfor her. There as he lay 
ar 8 visions passed in beautiful array. 
t, we The r woke—he rested dines alone a 
» bat- By that high temple whence had Pallas fled ;— 

it once she lingered now the crescent shone, 
¢ by round Ran eaters’ many a turbaned dead 
e cot 

Treading in mockery the yer dead, 
| And kindly Nature there as if to screen 
- Teopahadares of aoe ey ae , 

" Her t flowers to deck her s udest scene, 
mf ind e oer mouldering walls her tapestry of green. 
ound- And bang sf 
e And many a Grecian,'slave to ‘Turkish foe, 

tom In hopeless bondage bowed the unwilling knee, 
yoked, And all too weak. to strike the avenging blow, 

+ To repd the galling chains of slavery 
tae , And-write oot — once more ae free, 

~ Buthumbled in despair, unmoved behol 
— Theit#hrines defaced, their altars borne away 
ald be By every plunderer, even the hallowed mould 
epost, B Of Marathon itself, exchanged for foreign golds 
imoon- 
ments And as he mused on her ‘ departed worth’ 
ecrate +) Mid her fallen columns aud her ruined fanes, 
iction. That none were there to lead her children forth, 
dewey. |} To strike with -them and burst her servile chains, 

And with their blood to wash away the stain 

Mr hat their great name on Freedom's record dyed,— 
of 2 He touched his harp, and the enchanting strains 
* ade world was hushed to — . “* og 
om ‘oesy retire and make sad Greece his bride. 
1 flints, ' 
d,and BA Giting bride for one like him who stood 
it with , Un that high steep where few have dared their flight — 
I it at- inst whose name Time’s all resistless flood 
dded to Shall dash in vain, who through decay and blight 
1 boiled And desolation dazzled with the light 
e ready at fast consuméd him where he stood on high 
h hase | | bM@2 lone star on the dark brow of Night— 
ng wih D bet upon that Ages Grecian sky 
thigh soul like his were fitting canopy. 

her, te f°? 
ure be- 


, Rest, ‘ warrior bard!’ Above thy head shall bloom 

als, and The greenest Laurel of Peneus’ tide— 

paso! § Genius shall come a ilgrim to thy tomb, 

he cow- And for her champion Freedom turn aside, 

e, takes} To weep the bitter tears she may not bide, 

r tou, 10 And thy young handmaid Poesy shall shed 

- which | Her brightest halo there, and Greece, thy bride, 

» the ef Shall “ne t» thee, (and oh! can more be said! 
Aname to liv 


é with hers—a home among her Dead. 





fais IxtxiGur.—It is said that among the papers 
mmerce, from General Cos, there were letters from Lo is 
faguaine. the five different ladies, all of whom he had engaged to 
_ §™y—One of the letters most recently received, con- 
ta!” im Bed a caution from the fair writer against the allure- 
empty. F™ of the American girls in Texas, who she had under- 
ywhere "7"! were very pretty. If the general was a ‘dastard in 
he was no ‘ laggard in love’ at all.events. Natehez Cour: 











trap rrow History.—Diodorus says, that among the 
ent Egyptians, ove of the conditions of the marriage 
' was, “that the husband should be obedient to 
rife.” “I have often heard them speak,” he adds, 
the Egyptian bondage, but never knew it had been 


‘ 80 far aa this before.’ 





’ From the Knitkerbocker for June. 
MUSIC. 
FROM THE ‘ODDS AND ENDS OF A PENNY-A-LINER.’ 

I wavs a great taste for music—of the kind that Willis 
would perhaps denominate unwritten music—not thats 
ken of by Cox, in his article in the Mirror, published a 
few weeks since, made by the wind’s blowing on an oak 
tree, or the summer breeze whistling over a meadow. 
tired of that when I was a boy, and lived in the country. 
What I call unwritten music, is stch as has never been 
marked and dotted out om five straight lines—sath as can- 
not be bought at Atwill’s—such as is never thambed by 
the.young miss who yawns at the piano. Later, if you 
want to hear unwritten nuusic, go down to the docks, find 
a ship from New-Orleans with a negro grew, sii down on 
a cotton bag, and yon will hear, while she is unloading, 
airs that will haunt you for weeks afterward. Yon will 
see half a dozen stuut fellows, with lungs like a boss chim- 
ney-sweep, and wind like a bellows, pulling at the ro 
which raises the cargo from the hold, lessee time to the 
air whigh is sung by their ship-mate who coils away, and 
at the end of half minute join in the chorus with a hearti- 


Unwritten music is to be heard every where The shoe- 
maker keeps time to it, as he palis.out his long waxed- 
ends; the porter walks to it; it regulates the strokes of 
the blacksmith, when the heated iron sparkles upon his 
anvil; the black cooks hums it, as she turns the spit, and 
it is ever falling from the lips of the young, the lovely, 
the innocent and the gay. 


Music of all kinds, written or unwritten, is to be had 
in this city in great quautities, and at various prices. It 
costs a dollar to hear Mrs, Wood sing at the Park Then- 
tre; seventy-five cents to hear Mr. Rice execute ‘Jim 
Crow’ at the Bowery ; and for fifty cents we can hear 
* Sittin’ on a Rail’ done by the great composer himself, 
at the Franklin. But the cheapest music that | know of, 
is to be-heard before Peale’s Museum: 

*O, ’tis my delight, of a shiny night, e 

In a season of the year’ 

like this, when the warm south breeze comes lazily up the 
bay, comforting the poor fellows who have been shivering 
through the late long winter, insinuating itself through the 
rents in their pantaloons, and the holes in their coats, and 
making their naked limbs to rejoice with its genial influ- 
ence; the south breeze is no coy dame, whose kiss is re- 
served for her lord alone; no dainty maiden, whose 
breath is only felt upon the cheek of her lover. Its influ- 
ence is experienced alike by ali—the rich, the poor, the 
high, the lowly. It wanders over the lips of the young 
and the lovely, and it breathes upon the ghostly and the 
decrepit; it kisses the soft and glowing cheek of beauty, 
and le face of the sick and dying, in wanton play- 
fulness, it scatters the golden tresses of the youthful and 
favored of fortune, and it passes on to lift the gray and 
matted locks of the oid and desolate, and “poor and 
needy,’ 

But as I was saying, it is my delight at this particular 
‘season of the year to take my seat on the stone founda- 
tion of the park fence, opposite Peale’s Museum, and 
listen to the music whichis there nightly discoursed. Our 
audience is large, and not what perhaps would be called 
select. But we are all amateurs, really and unaffectedly 
fund of music. We assemble not to show ourselves, ‘to 
see and be seen,’ but to hear. Any little difficulties that 
it might naturally be supposed would arise about seats, 
are avoided by the high-toned and conciliating spirit of the 
audience. The regulations of the street are well settled 
and well known. ‘There are no ‘ Frout seats reserved 
for the ladies,’ no private boxes, no ‘ Seats taken in box 
No. 2,’ or ‘ No. 13.’ There are no noisy cries, such as 
disturb the audience at other places of amusement—no 
calls of ‘Trollope !’ as at the ‘ Park’—no yells of ‘Down 
in front!’ as at the * Bowery’—no cries of ‘ Hats off!’ as 
at the ‘Broadway Tabernacle’—no ‘joining in the cho- 
rus by the audience,’ as at the ‘Franklin.’ All isdecen- 
cy and order. Every thing is regulated by the great and 
glorious principle of equality. ‘The gentleman who first 
gets the best seat, keeps it as long as he pleases, and when 
he vacates'it, the one who happens to be nearest takes it. 
The best seats are on the foundation of the fence, aud as 
[usually go early, I generally secure one there. Next 
to these, the curb-stone is considered the most eligible. — 
After this, come the leaning places, such as lamp-posts. 
pillars of the fence, etc. The performance commences at | 
‘early candle-lighting,’ and continues generally until | 
about eleven o'clock. The well known modesty of the 
performers forbids me to speak of them in the terms my 
gratitude would prompt; but I may be permitted to re- 
mark, that better music can no where be heard for less 





distinctions are always invidious, | would say that the 
gentleman who performs on the Clarionet, and he who 
blows the French horn, are both of them performers of 
peculiar power, and great wind. Indeed the audience, 
some few evenings since, came very uear hatiug some 
difficulty ; in fact we did have a little row with the gentle- 
men who frequent the walk in front of the ‘ American 
Museum,’ about these two performers. It was asserted 





ness and power that is most edifying to bear and behold. | 


— — 
Fiddle and Horn down there played ‘ Oft in the Stilly 
Night’ better than the Clarionet and Horn ‘at Peale’s.— 
Afier going downto the American Museum, and hearing 
the air performed there, we brought the geutietett itt thé 
Opposition up to our own band, We waited a 
} until the tuue was played enititely through, atid hon . 
ing that our opponetits did not yield the poittt to us, we 
wudertook to box their ears a little, in ho it 
wightimprove theit hearing. At this they wete ’ 
and commenced a quarrel, which at’ pers grew so 
ous, that a large‘ portion of the assemblage found lodg- 
ings for the uight in the rear of the City Hall, and in 
the morning were subjected to a very officious question: 
ing from Mr. Justice Lowndes. 5 
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Married, 
On Thursday, 9th inst. by Rev. Noah Bigelow, Mr. James Davis to 
Miss Margaret A. Floy. 


On Saturday, by Rev. J. H. Whitehouse, 0. NM. losegaes j 
Basilisa Moller. m rr 


Ou Saturday, by Rev. Dr. Knox, Mr. Stepben 8. Clark to Miss Cor- 
nelia Warner. 


On Sunday, by Elder I N. Walter, Mr. 
mnt iunday, z er Isaac r) Mr. Petet L. Tubbott to Miss 


. 


Ou Sunday, by Rey. J.S.Scbroeder, William Welli : 
Caroline Jac ~ . r, William Welling, Esq. to Miss 


On Monday, by Rev. William Quarter, Mr. Jebn L. Burtsell to Miss 
Mesday, Thom 

On Monday, by Rev. as Brientnall, Mr. Thomas G, Prichard 
of Poston, to Migg Sarah Matilda, youngest daughterof Capt. Johan R. 
| of this city. - é . it P 

u Tuesday, by Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. Joseph J. Walk i 
— — | te hy phetne » 
n Wednesday, by his Honor the Mayor, Mr- Joba B. Ma 
to Misa Mary ‘Adeline Bazen. , achouet 

Ou Wednesday, by Rev. Dr. Milnor; Mr. Curtis E. Bolton to Mise 
Emily Post. 

Ou Tuesday, by Rev. Dr. Milvor, George Ambrister, Esq. to Miss 
Emily Charlotte Edgecomb. 

On Tuesday, by Kev. J. F. Schroeder, Mr. Charles Walker to Mies 
Ann Dougherty. 

On Weduesday, by Rev. Henry White, Mr. Corson R. Clark to Miss 
et Griffen. Rar 

On Wodne: , by Rey. James Milnor, Mr. : 
Louisa Pind ° ~ oF os eins 

On Thursday, by Rev. Mr. Berrian, Mr. John W. Kearny to ‘Miss 
Eliza Gorden Hemméeken. 

On ‘Thursday, by Rev. Mr. Ward, Mr. John Davis to Miss Jane 
—— of this city. — hw 

t Montpelier, Vt. on the 6th inst. by Rev. Chester Wri Mr. E. 
P. Wabon' yr. pains Editor of the Vermont Wetchivant tain se. 
rah 8S. Howes, » 

At Néw-Haven, Conn. on ‘the 7th, by E. T. Fitch, D. Rev. E. L. 
Cleveland, of New-Haven, to Miss Cornelia Jane, daughter of the ; 
Solomon Williams, Bog. of this city. 5 

in Waterford, on the 8th inst. by Rev. Reuben Smith. J. Haxtun, : 
Editor of the Troy State Journal, to Miss Catharine Hight of 
mer place, 

‘At Wyoming, Ill. on the [0th ult. Mr. Gites C. Dana of P. to 
Miss Ruth Ana Thomas, 

At Peoria, on the 25th ult. by Rev. J. Porter, Mr. Jerome lL 
Editer and Proprietor of the Illinois Champion, to Miss Mary 
Fash. a : 

At Erie, Pa. on the Ist inst. by Rev, B. Glover, Benjamin Knott, Esq. 
of Toronto, U.C. to Miss Elizabeth, daughter of the late paar 
Ewing, Rector of the Parish of Glen Collainkill, Ireland, 

At Fishkill Landing, ou the 18th inst. by Rev. Mr, Hyer, Mr. Addi- 
son B. Wight of this city, to Miss Rebecca M’ Alpin. 

At Hudson, on the 4th, by Rev. Mr. Fisher, Mr. John Blake to Miss 
Charlotte Goff. 

At Claverack, on the 10th, Mr. Pliney S, Mills‘of this city;ta Miss 
Ann T, Fonda of the formerpince, _ ° ‘ 

At Hyde Park, on the 12th inst by Rev. Mr. Nichols, Mr. Elbridge 
Foster to Miss Sally Aun Baker. 

In Columbia Co. Ga. Mr. David Hodge, aged one hundred and two 
years and two months, to Miss Elizabeth Raily, aged 40 years, 


. } Died, 

On Friday, Mrs. Eliz Sherwoud, aged 72 years. 

Ou Friday, Mr, Thomas C. Harrison, aged 39 years, 

On Saturday, William L. Duryee. 

Ou Sunday, Mrs. Sarah Furlong, aged 56 years, 

On Sunday, Mr. John Loague. 

On Sunday, Mes. Margaret Clark. 

On Monday, Mrs. Mary Pinley, aged 36 years, 

On Monday, Mr. Daniel Rapelye, of the firm of Rapelye & With. 
ers n. 

Sa Genten, Mrs. Elizabeth Rogers, agod 61 years, 

On Weduesday, Catharixe, wife of Dr. A. Elder, aged 2 years 

On Wednesday, Mr George German, aged 30 years. 

On Wednesday, Benjamin F, son of Samuel Martin, aged 8 years, 

On Wedaesday, Thomas Pumplian, aged 19 years. 

On Thursday, Mr. Daniel Dieterick. 

On Thursday, Mrs. Margaret A. 8. Gibney, aged 24 years. 

At the U. S. Garrison at Key West, on the 19th ult. Dr. Benjamin F. 
Nourse, Assistant Surgeon of the U. 8. Army. 

At the Hermitage, near the village of Genessee, on the 14th inst. 
Mirs Hannah L. sister of Hon, Charles H. Carroll, aged 39 years. 

At Hoboken, Mrs, Margaret Conoyer, aged 63 years. 

At Chirleston, S. C. on the 7th inst. Benjamin F. son of Jeremiah 
II. Pierson, of Ramapo Works, aged 25 years. 

At Aurelius, Cayuga Co. on the 6th inst. Mr. David . 

At Satem, Mass. Rev. John Prince, L.L D. aged 84 years. 

At Richmond, Va. on the 3d inst. Mrs. Juha B. wife of Edward V. 
Sparhawk, Esq. formerly of this city. 











money. If I might be allowed to make a distinction. where |}, 


At Clarendon, N.C. om the 28th April, Col. James B. Richardson 
formerly Governor of that State. 
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THE WORDS AND AIR BY MB. DRAKE, OF PENSACOLA,—THE SYMPHONIES AND ACCOMPANIMENTS BY T. Vv. WIESENTHAL. 
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A-way, we bound o’er the deep, Lightly, brightly 


AWAT?2 AWAT! WS BOUVRD OSL CME DLV. 
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our mer-ry hearts leap; Homeward we sail to the land of our leve, By de 
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above: Soft - ly, sweetly song, Came o’cr thecaraswe hasten’d a+long, 

















































































































































































































Ou! touch those thrilling chords again, 
And sing that song once more: 

’T is one | loved in other days, 
And used to sing of yore, 

When thie heart was sunlight all and bloom, 
And free as wild bird’s wing, 

’T was then I loved to hear the song 
That now [ bid thee sing! 


il, 
. ‘Thou say’st it is a simple thing, 
Aad hath no charm for thee; 
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Swifily we glide, and oh, as we near E¥ark! the breeze sighs,and woos us te shore! 
The haven, the home of those we hold dear; Pilgrims of ocenn, our journcy is oer; 
We think not of wo, we dream not of ill, We hail, we hail the blest land of our love, 
As our pilot ef light glows over us still. By the star-light beacon shining above. 
—EE———e EE — 
Vor the New-Yorker. O thou canst never, never know And the hallowed lips whence flowed that song, 
vee Are now for evcr mute. 


5 wert How dear it is to me! 


Thou canst not know the memories Iv 
That wake in every strain: ; 
Then smile not at my earnestness, 
But sing it o’er again. 
il 


O :nany ‘ond remembrances 
Are blended in that lay ; 

And each soft tone wafis my full heart 
To the scenes of Life’s young day: 

Then touch the silver-chorded lute, 
And sing the song once mere, 

I tell thee *t was my favorite ’ 
In the happy days of yore! ' 

Plainfield, 1). 1856, 


ul. 
It was the first, the first sweet song 
Of one who cared for me ; 
I learned it from the lips of love ; 
When stars were on the sea; 
But the minstrel hand is cold and still 
That touched for me the lute; 
























